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PREFACE 



Migration from rural to urban areas is considered to be 
an universal phenomenon which accompanies economic develop- 
ment. The increasing trend of migration into urban s-ettle- 
ments, particularly large metropolitan cities, has been viewed 
as an important factor responsible for the ui^recedented 
increasing rate of population as well as for the changes in 
the size and structure of cities* Scholars have conflicting 
opinions regarding the effects of migration. Those who feel 
that migration has distinct positive effects give the argument 
that migration leads to a shift in active and more resourceful 
personnel from a backward to a developed area viz* from rural 
to urban areas, leading to higher rates of productivity. This 
in turn leads to higher growth rates as well as increased 
incomes of the area in question and the overall economic deve- 
lopment of the urban centre. On the contrary, those who speak 
in its disfavour highlight the fact that indiscriminate migra- 
tion aggravates the problems such as dwellings, unemployment, 
pollution and unhygienic living conditions which in turn affects 
the quality of life in the city adversely. 

Moreover, the studies undertaken during the recent past 
have attempted to examine mainly the characteristics of 
migrants, problems and consequences of rural-urban migration 
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and its implications in the changes, growth and pattern of 
urbanisation. And to some extent, the studies attempted to 
highlight the existing problems as experienced in larger 
cities, related to ■ unemployment , various amenities of life. 
However, very few studies have tried to examine the implica- 
tion of migration in development of urban areas, the compara- 
tive analysis of migrants and non-migrants on the aspects 
like various' socio-economic characteristics, living standard, 
utilization pattern of social infrastructural facilities and 
participation in employment and levels of earnings,, 

Keeping in view the various socio-economic complications 
and problems arising with the population growth and the migra- 
tion of population from rural to urban areas particularly in 
larger cities the present study, besides examining the basic 
socio-economic characteristics of migrants and non-migrants, 
attempts to examine the trends and pattern of migration, 
implications and the magnitude of migration in response to 
its contribution in changing size, stracture and growth of 
population a study was undertaken in Lucknow city. The study 
is based on secondary as well as primary data. The primary 
data were collected from a sample of 991 migrant and 500 non- 
migrant households in Lucknow city. 

The study sponsored by Town and Country Planning Organiza- 
tion, Ministry of Urban Development, Government of India, New 
Delhi was carried out under the overall supervision, guidance 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


In developing countries the current concern with social 
and economic conditions reflects a growing emphasis on the 
aspects of popiilation distribution between rural and urban 
areas. These concerns are well related to the wide dispar- 
ities in the levels of living and the quality of life and 
also the increasing trend of migration from rural to. urban 
areas. With the result of increasing concentration of popu- 
lation in urban areas particularly in larger- cities, these 
countries are well experienced in rapid growth and expansion 
in size, . structure and the composition of urban population, ■ 
Indeed, the relationship between growing urbanward migration 
and socio-economic development has become of increasing 
concern of researchers, planners and policy makers. 






To a. certain extent migration of people from one to other 
area could be important instrument for achieving economic 
development. It is with the context that, the migration shifts 
the hurndn resources from the areas where their social marginal 
products are assumed to be zero or negligible to the place 
where their marginal products grow rapidly as a resixLt of 
capital accumulation and technological progress. At the same 
time, the migration iSrthought to be important 'process for .. 
meeting the required kind of manpower demands in different 
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areas and locations. As Todaro( 1976)1 describes, the mlgra- 
tion of workers could be -viewed as socially and edonomloally 
beneficial process because the workers get shifted from low 
productivity labour surplus areas to higher productivity and 
labour Shortage ^areas. However, these positive Implications 
'gratlon ha^ been challenged by the recent past studies, 
due to the excessive and ■surplus nature of population migra- 
tion as practiolsed in larger Cities leading to high rate of 
popiaation growth puts excessive pressure upon existing faci- 
lities of housing, education, medical, water supply, sanitary 
services and also creating the problem of envlromental pollu- 
nd unaiployment. And also, the rural-urban migration 
appears to be accelerating the level of urban unemployment anc 
growing numbers of urban surplus workers. 2 Conseguently the 
migration of labour-force from rural to urban areas adversely 
effects the welfare of sources at the native and burden on the' 

social facilities a^ilable at the destinations, particularly 
in urban areas, ^ 


■ ProtoMiiSS; and Job 

Ansley J,C. (pd T SJoiSf? Empirical Research' Ir 

MaoMllla;, LondSnl ’ 

SSkrMi^;l;-N;?^|,"|L";^I^^J*gfc^fan^Surpl^ Labour., Worl 

IUnotion''f‘papar^prlsente?'at”th^°n °f ^S^atlon Decision 
ttrban Labour Market lSS?“c?LL"r l:cT?97l’^ 


In tiae grdvrth of urbanisation the contribution of migra- 
tion is playing an important role in developing and developed 
countries as well. In contrast to the experience of developed 
countries the bulk of urban growth in the developing countries 
is attributed mainly to the natural growth of urban population. 

A study carried out by U.N,^ in 29 developing countries attri- 
buted that 6l per cent of the growth was' attributed to natural 
increase compared to only 39 per cent to migration. On the 
other hand, in developed countries the proportions were almost 
the reverse, 40 and 60 per cent respectively. This difference 
is explained largely as a function of a much higher rate of 
urban natural increase of population in developing countries. 

In all, the urban areas in developing countries have the extent 
of problems related particularly to the absorption of increas- 
ing labourf orce dueiro the natural growth as well as due to . 
migration.. The growth rate of labourforce in urban 'areas is 
ranging from 4 to 7 per cent per annum while the employment 
opportunities averages about 2.5 per cent per annum. On the' 
other hand, open unemployment among urban labourforce is 
estimated to be TO^ to 15 per cent in these countries,^ Thus, 
there seems to be a strong relationships between the rate of 
migration, high level of urban unemployment, v;ide spread poverty 
and the unequal distribution of incomes. 

United Nations, Pattern of Urban and Rural Population Growth, 
Population Growth Studied- No. 68, U.N,, New York, 1980, p:;23. 

^Toda'ro, M.P, , • Op.hit. , 1976, ppi,1;1-12. 





So far the empirical studies carriGd out during past and 
the migration literatures are concerned revealed that the 
rural to urban stream is foremost component, of migration in 
developing countries. In. particular to India, the contribu- 
tion of migrants in the population of, urban areds particularly in 
larger size cities is considered „to. be more than one-half of 
the contribution of urban natives. Non-availability of 

employment opportunities and low levels of incomes are indi- 
cated to be the most important factors related inversely with 
the increasing propensity of migration of the rural population 
to urban areas, other kinds of migration relates to education, 
social, cultural , and political which tend to effect smaller 
size of population belonging to the economically well off 
Section of the society* 

Besides, there are several internal and external factors 
which detennlne the reasons and motivations of migration of 
people from one area to another, particularly from rural to 

i^ban areas. Acoording to Ravenstein (1885)® migration wooess 
IS o,hara,5terise_d._bjr^sta^j stream, and rural- 

urb^ differentials in propensity to iigrate and is influencid" 

ylf oommunioaaon. 

/fraifewor^ oi L.F.R. model ^ migration is a mechanism for effi- 
cient allocation of labourforce. between rural traditional and 

^ ,, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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urban modern sector. The study by Bague (1969)® argues that 
the push and pull factors at the Origin influence migration of 
people. He cited that migration generally takes place when 
the positive pnll factor at the place of destination is out 
numbered by native push factor at the place of origin. Myrdal 
(1968) considers only push factor as a potent reason of migra- 
tion while Trewartha (1969)^^ Sovani (1965)'^'* and Bas (1965)'*^ 
explained, the migration accure due to the complex interactions 
of push and pull factors at the place' of origin., Todaro’s 
(1976) model of rural-urban migration refer that migration 
proceeds in response to urban-rural differentials is expected 
rather than actual earnings. In other words ^ migration of 
population is a result of the differences- in the employment 
and earning opportunities available between rural and urban 
areas. According to his model, the lural-urban migration remains 
continue till the expected urban real income exceeds real agri- 
cultural income at the margin. ■ Further, the studies by 

Bague, D.J,, Principles- of Demography , New York, 1969» p.753. 

9 • 

Hyrdal , G, , Asian Drama : An_Bnquiry Into the Poverty of 
Nation , A Penguin Book, Vbl.lil, 1$68, p,2l39.. ^ 

10 - : . ^ V ■ 

Trewartha, -T.J,, Mobi lity and Migration ; A Geogr aphy -of- 
Population, World Pattern ," John Vfilley. itew York, igfe'. 

11 ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

Sovani, N.V. , Internal Migration and. Future Trend of .Popula- 
tion in India, Paper presented at World Population Conference, 
Belk YougOj August 30 - "September 10, 1965* ■ . 

12 ■ ' ' ' • 

Bas; A., International Migration in India, Pakistan and 

Cylon, Paper presented at World Population Conference, Bel. 
Yougo, August 30 -"''September iO:,- 1965 , ■ 

i3 ... ■' ■ ■ - 

Todaro, M.P*, Interna l Migration in Developi ng Countries, 

ILOj Office GeneWrT97Sr 
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Hay (1974)^^ Straut and Gregory, (1974)"*^ confine the differ- 
ences in the probability of empl 03 anent and average income or 
wage levels between rural and urban areas invariably turn up 
among the most explainatary functions related with the migra- 
^ ■ tion of labourforce from rural to urban areas. 

I't has also been contended that the migration of people , 
to urban areas is well associated with their poor economic 
conditions and the problems of employment opportunities avail- 
able at the native place. However, some studies argue that 

although, rural economic conditions are bad it is not a sufficient 

■ 17 ■ 

explanation for the reason of migration in urban areas. As 

''"MO ’ ' ■ ' ■ , ■ -■' ' ■ ■ 

. the study by Oberai and Singh (1983) argues that the migra- 
tion from rural areas is carried out by the poorest as well as 
’ -richest a.nd information on the reasons for migration confirms 
■ the . link between migration and economic factors. In all, 
uneven distribution of employment opportunities and the pattern 
of income distribution and also the development pattern of 


■^^ay, M.J,, An Economic Analysis of fkiral-Urban Migration in 
Tunisia , University , of Minnesota, 1974!., . . 

^%traut, R.C. and Gregory, ,P,R., A Model of Soviet Rural-Urban 
" Migration, Austin, Tex University of !l‘exas, (^Mimeo,}, 1974. 

.."^,^Hansar, P.M-, , Urbanisation in Asia and the Far-East, _ UNES,00 
Research Centre on the Social' implication of tlrbanisation in 
South Asia, Calcutta, 1957, ' ' ' . 

”^'^Sovani, ■ N.V, , Urbanisation and Urban India, Asia Publishing 
' House, . Bombay, 1985. • " 

^®Oberai, A.S. and Sin^ Mah' Mohan, Causes and Conseauencos 
of, Internal Migration, A. Study in Indian Punjab , Oxford' u 
varsity Press, 1983-' \ 





infrastructural facilities are amongst the important factors 
responsible behind the imreasing nature of migration of ' 
population from rural to urban areas in developing countries. 

Thus it appears, that in rural areas the availability of 
social infrastructural facilities, employment opportunities 
and the sources of income generation are comparatively at lesser 
extent than in the urban areas. Therefore, the trend of migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas particularly, to larger cities 
is commonly experienced. Consequently, the lower level of 
wage applicability in rural agricultural sector is forcing 
people to move into the higher wage paid jobs, in modern sector 
of urban economy, 

■ ■ ■< O'.' ■ ' A ■ ■ ' 

Migration is also motivated by factors like geographical 
and locational conditions of the residenc^e of migrants',' ' There 
are assumptions like, the pattern of migration get influence 
by the availability pattern of transport facilities, accessi- 
bility of communications' ahd the distance of residence from 
the nearest town/city. Keeping in view the hypothesis pn , 
above factor of migration, a study by Field (1975)"^^ stated 
that the negative effect of distance on migration is positively 
related with the geographical location of the migrants,.-. On the 
other hand, the. study by^House and Rampel (1976)^*^ revealed 

IQ " 

Field, G.S,, Rural -Urban Migration, Urban Employment and 

Under-Development and Job Search Activity in LD.C*s, Journal of 
Development Economics, Nor th-- Holland Publishing' Co, , 'Amsterdam. 

June ■■ 1 9 , 1 % PP . 1 65- 1 87. ' ’ 


Hpus'e, ■'//.J,.,-,. and .Rampel., H.", Laheia* .'Market Pressures and Wage 
Determination in' Less D,eveloped,.-.’S<afetries ': . The Case of Kenya, 
Economic Development and Cultujcfe Sfeange , '' 1-9 7'6,.. . . > 



Rose, A,M 
of Migrants, 


Distance of Migrati.on and Socio-Economic Status 
Americal Sociological Review - 23. M-958, ■ pp,420- 


that the migrants tend to move to cities and to..ns in their 
oi.n States or region but they will move for longer distance 
only if the' Images and aob. opportunities are considerably higher 
at that destination. A study by Stonffer (1940)^'* revealed 
the propensity of migration to the cities is believed to be 
_ higher from the areas of better transport facilities andanbng 
. the population living neai-- to town. However, the study by 
Rose (1958)22 argued that the propensity of migration does 
not necessarily relate with the geographical conditions of, 
the residence but also the a^/ailable ' opportunities at the 
destinations is a foremost factor which influence fhe migra- 
tion of people, particularly of well educated and better 
economic strata popxfLation, 

, , Besides, migration is also influence by the decision of 
migration direction which the people select. Before migration 
one has to examine the availability pattern of opportunities 
in different urban centres. Main sources of information for 
above aspects and making the selection of direction for migra- 
tion are the presence of friends and relatives in different 
cities. Since, through them, people obtain information about 
the conditions of job availability. Besides, people prefer 
to migrate in the areas where they, expect to get assistance 
for boarding, lodging and other matters. 


to^MoMrSv nnri ^Ppo^unities l U. Theory Relating 
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Becker; ' G.S , 


oi Dares balem, (Mimeo^ 
.j, I©ER, New York, ,1964. 


roan m^ra- 

rr; 


27 . ■ ■ , ■ . , . . - . 

'Sjaastad,. The Costs and Returns of -Human Migration, Journal 

of Political Bconomy (Supplement), 1961, pp. 80-95, 

28 ' '■ ■ , , • - . . '■■ ■ ■ 

Bowles,. S;,., lv[igration Investment, Empirical Tests of the 

Humafi lnvestmeht'-, Applied,; -to Geographical Mobility, Review of 
Economic and Statistics, . Vor;52y . 19-70, ,pp:,3'56-562. ““*■ 
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Selectivltv of Mi/ 


Mgration selectivity permit the identification of a 
number of characteristics which distinguish migrants from non- 
migrants, Most empirical studies on migration selectivity have 
tended to focus on age, sex, education of migrants. The 
studies found that people into urban areas migrate at young 
age groups (15 to 29 years) and possess higher level of educa- 
tion and superior skills in comparison to non-migrants at the 
point of nrigin (see Findley (1977)^^ Shaw (1975)^"^ Sabot 
( 1972 ) ^), The economic explanation is that the life time 
income gains from moving are larger for the young and in parti- 
cular to better educated. The studies carried out by Becker 
(1964) and Sjaastad( 1962)^^ postulate that the longer ' 

earning period and inclusion of the early employment years' 
for which income is discounted the least while Bowles (1970)^® 
have emphasized that mobility in changing place of employment 
and the loss of human capital can be imparted less among young 
labourforce. Therefore, the mobility for' better earnings in 

23 - . ■ - 

Findley, S,, planning for Internal Migration ; A"Revl~ew'of 

Policies in De?^ 6 i)ii^ "Gouniries. (joverrmeni Print- 
ing-Office,’ ¥asmhpon'^:G7, ■ 'i577." ; , ... ' 

24 ‘ - • 

■ Shaw, R.P. , Migration -Theory and Fact Bibliography, Series 

No, 5 ,.- Philadelphia, Regional Science Research Institute, 1975. 

■ ^Sabot, R,H.. Education, Income Distribution an d Urban Migra- 


tion in Tahgania, 

2 6t-i _ ■ ' r, 'ft ' T1 
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different areas and occupation could be more economic in 
nature at younger ages than at the old ages. The studies' by 
. Sahota ( 1968 ) ^ and Shultz ( 1971 )^^ revealed that the signi- 
ficance of rural-urban earning differentials decline with 
increase in -age, ' ^ . .o:/:':;--- -o; v 

Thus the empirical studies have cited the migrants are 
generally better skilled people compared to the stayers at 
the place of origin and also the migrants get the opportunity 
of better earnings at the destination than they earn at the 
place of origin,^*^ Some studies have also cited that the 
migrants have better occupations earning levels than the 
natives at the place of migration.^2 However, some study 
revealed that there is little difference in the pattern of 
occupational and earning opportunities available to migrants 
: and npn-mi grants in urban areas.^^ But the studies have argued 
that while rural migrants tend to be upwardly mobile, they do 
not get the similar levels of employment opportunities to the 
noiv-migrants at the destination.^^ It is also witnessed that 

29, 


Sahota, G.o., An Economic -Analysis" of internal Micfrati''Ofi''in 
Brazil-, JouSml^^of^^PQj^t^ Economy . Vol,76, Nq,2, "'l968,-- - 

^Schultz, T.P., 'op.cit . 7'"197f ' q 


30, 


rV Selectivity and the Growth of Large 
‘ Cities in Developing Societies, in Rogg, R. (et.al.). Raoid 
Popnl^tion Growth. The John Hopkins Press, 1971, pp,27B^TC. 

an d' 'natives Fail. Proceed- 

PoISlat^i^S® ior -fche ^>cientific^udy ■'of 

population, Vol.I, , Liege.USSP, 1973, pp. 318-24. 

33 . "■ "z' ■ *■ ' 

Wages and Well Being in an Indian 
SfS of Bombay City, University of ■. 

Herrick^. B*-, Urban Migration anci' Economic' 
DeyeJ^ment in Gfailep The .MIT Fresi, ' C'Snbridge, . 

34 ■ . ,, : ■ 

Migration study ■? A Pilot Analysis 
01 Migration to an Asian Metropolis, DembgraDhv-3 . 1 966'. ~ bn :3 7fi„Q? 



although the migrants do not get similar levels of empl 03 rment 
and earning opportunities to that of natives at the initial 
stages_of their entry in the city but who begin with lower 
level of employment and earnings eventually move to higher 
rank of employment and. earning stages than the natives 


b xmpj.xcat;ions in the changes, growth and pattern or urban- 
isatipn* And, to some extent, the studies focussed to attempt 
the aspects of problems as e3q)erienced in urban areas parti- 
cifLarly in larger cities, related to unemploym*ent, social 
infrastructural facilities and environment. However, very few 
of studies have tried to examine the implications of migration 
in the development of urban areas in terms of the contribution 
of migrants in the generation of incomes and employment oppor- 
tunities, the comparative analysis of migrants and nonr-migrants 
on the aspects of living standards, utilisation pattern of 
social infrastructural facilities like education, medical,- 
housing, drinking water, etc, and so on. 


^Bock, E.W, and Sugiyama, I,, Rural-Urban Migration and Social 
Mobility j The Controversy on Latin America, Rural Sociology, 
34, 1969, pp. 343-55. ' ^ 
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Keeping in view the above socio-economic complications 

and problems with the population growth and the migration of 

population from rural to urban areas particularly in larger 

Cities the present study attempts to examine the several 

issues related with the implications and magnitudes of Inmlgra- 
■tion. ■ ; ■ i 

Obriectivf^s 

he study aims at to examine the socio-economic aspects 
1 ot migration in .the city of Doctow, referring especially to 
the trends of migration characteristics' of in-migrants and 
non migrants and the factors and socio-economic consequences 
of migrati.on. The broad obiectives of the study ares 

1 . to review and measure the pattern and trend of migration 

'the cityj « ■ v 

2. to examine and highlight the changes in socio-economic 
status of the in-migrants due to- migration; besides the 

purposes and reasons' of migration by which pedple motivate to 

migrate into the' cityj - ' 

3 * to compare the differentials existing in the pattern of 
opportunities m relation to employment and incomes and the 
pattern of consumption, saving, living standard and utilisation 
of different basic social infra, stitictu^al facilities 11^^ 
education, .medical, drinking waterj. sanitation services and 
housing between in-migrants and noMigrants in the city? 


u 'A!, , ; • i'-’!'' 
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examine the implications of migration and the 'contri- 
bution of in-migrants and non-migrants in the development of 

y by way of creating employment opportunities and gene- 
rating the, incomes I 

5. to revievi the current sooio-eoonomlo conditions of the 
families of migrants at the native place and the contribution ' 
of migrants to the households expenditures and other responsi- 
bilities and relationship with their families. I 

and Sampla 

The study is mainly based on the primary data collected 
personally from the sample households with the help of struct- 
ural questionnaires. However, for the examination of certain 
aspects like trends , and patterns of in-migration and the pace ', 
and change in urbanisation in the city, the secondary data 
collected from the census reports of different years.. . , - 

For the selection, of in-migrants and non-migrant households 
•for the study we have firstly listed all the Municipal Wards of 
the city according to 1981 Census report, and different funct- 
lorial categories, like industry (manufacturing), trade and 
commerce and service (public administration). Secondly, eight 
Munfcipal Wards comprising different functional categories were 
choosen. Thereafter three Mohallas from each Municipal Ward 
were selected for the purpose of ihsmsittrdy. Thirdly, the listing 
of entire households existing in sample Mohallas was carried ' 
out and the households were ' grouped into in-migrants and non- 






m 


m 



!S, some Specific information about 
year . of migration, origin of migra. 
employmant was also collected at 


uut; ox tne.^495 in-migrant and 2415 non-migrant households 
listed in the sample Mohallas, a random sample of 1000 in- 
migrant and 500 non-migrant households from different Mohallas 
were finally selected for the intensive data collection. 
However, in case of in-migrant households we could cover only 
991 households in our final analysis. Number of in-migrant 
and non-migrant households listed and the number of households ’ 
covered under the study from different grouns are' Mven h.io.,. 


J^tai Number of Households and 
Households in the Sample Wards 


In-Ml.grants 


xpral iiample fotal 
House- House- House' 
holds holds holds 


House 

holds 


Mshbagh 
Barafkhana 
Chawk ' 
Khadra 
Maulvi Ganj 
Narhi 

Nishat Gano 
Sringar Nagar 


All Wards' 
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C^ept of Mlgratlo^^ : 

Generally a person is considered as migrant on the basis 
of his place of birth or his last residence. According to the 
Censuis of India, a person is treated as migrant if he was 
born outside the place of enumeration or his place of niJimera- 
tion was other than his place of immediate last residence. 

In the context of present study the migrants are idehtified 
with respect to their place of -birth. In other words, the 
concept of migrants in our study relates with the migration 
by native place. .. 

. Let us no-w examine the implications of in-mi gfation process 
and growth of urbanisation of the Lucknow, trends of migration 
- and changes, in the composition of .urbanisation, population 
size- and the participation pattern of in-migrant and non- 
migrant workforce in the employment during last decade.' As 
per 1981 Census, -the population of Lucknow was around 10.08 
lakhs and is experienced with the annual increase of popula- 
tion at the rate of .3.43 per cent during the period 1951 and 
1981. However, the annual growth rate of population between 
1971 and 1981 has gone down (2,30 per cent) significantly. 

Composition of Workers 

Reviewing the concentration pattern of workers throughout 
..the, last three Census years, i.e,, 1961, 1971 and 1981, the 
analysis reveals that in all the Census years the workers in 
the city were mainly concentrated in the service sectors 
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on of Workers According- to Industrial 


Industrial Category 
Culti-vators 


3232(100,0) 3^6(118.37) 2495(' 77,19) 
^• 58 ) ( 1 . 68 ) . ( 0 . 89 ) 

505(100.0) 2764(547.32) 3977(787.52) 
(1,21) (1,42) 

2849(229;75) 
(0.71) ■ (1,02) 


Agricultural Labours 

Mining, Quarring, Livi, 
stocks, Forestry, Fish-(or66) 
Hunting, Planta- 
tion, Orchards, etc. 

(House- 6534(1 0( 

holds) 

Manufacturing (Non- 41819(10{ 
Householdsi) (20,47 

ConstKiction 7PQ7('-iAr 


and Communication 
Other Services 


Total Workers 


xxuwea Dy trade and commerce, and manufactur 
activities while very small groportioh oi them 
engaged in the agricultural and the ' aotlvities 

oFthfcit;-is®'“’ it seems that the process o: 
'mainly iniluenoedby :the manufacturing and tradi 
and the activities -providing servloes to these 
however, the- aericultursi 
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on It. Further the ahalysis . reveals that the concentration 
cf workers in alm^^ sectors, has been increased 

significantly between 1971 and 1981, however,., between 1961 
and 1971 a marked (decline in the. index of workers was revealed 

in the construction .activity (.Table 1.2). 

Further, assessing the contribution of migration in the 
growth and changes incurred in. the, pattern of urbanisation of 

the city, we find that as per 1981 census the proportion of 
migrant population, in the population of city was around 27 per 
cent while it was relatively at hi ^er as per 1971 census 
(33.26 per cent).i. And also the population of, non-migrants 
has increased significahtly at higher proportion ( 33.74 per 
cent.) as compared to. ( i . 53 per cent), (Table 1.3). 

' : Population of Migrants "and Non-Migrants. "■ 


Population 1971 1981 Per cent 

. .' ' ■ ' • - increase 

Migrants 272360 ( 33,36 ) 276518 (27.44) ' . ,1.53 '' 

Non-Migrants 546652 ( 66,64). -731086 ( 72.56)- 33.74^ ' 

Total' 818992(100.00) 1007604(100.00) 23.'03 

Source ; 1. Census of India, 1971, Series 21, Uttar Pradesh, 
Part IJ-D(1) Migration Tables, 

2. Census of India, 1981, Series 22, Uttar PradeSh.. 
■■ Part V XA&B). 

Thus it cah be argued that the Experienced increasing trend 
of urbaMsation is 'witnessed'' mainly the "result 'of natural' 
increase of population in the city. ' ■; . ' 


£^i?Qsition of Mi grants and Non>Migrants in Employment 

For measuring the participation of migrant and non-migr- 
ant -workers in different industrial categories of emplo5niient 
the analysis is based on 1971 census data only. However, we 
tried to analyse the data for 1981 ce'ns us year also but the 
data available in this census year is not found comparable to 
the census year 1971. It is due to the reason that the actual 
number of migrant workers' as reported by 1981 (61050) are at 
much lower order than in the census year 1971 (107490), 

Keeping in view the proportion of migrant and non-migrant 
workers in different sector of employment as recorded by 1971 
census, it revealed that the proportions of migrant workers 
are comparatively higher -than non-migran-ts in the transport, 
storage and communication (58,03 per cent) followed by service 
sector (57.75 per cent) while in remaining industrial catego- 
ries their proportions are ranging from 21 per cent to 42.. per 

cent. Further, the ■analysis reveals that about one-half of 
found : - 

the migrants haveAhe;; employment opportunities in service 

sector and equal proportion' of them (17 per cent) in trade and 
commerce, transport, ' gtorage and communication while smallest 
proportion of then (less than 1 per cent) in agriculture and 
agriculture related 'activities (Table 1.4);, ’ E^rther, a size- 
able proportion of both migrants as well as., non-migrants are 
engaged in informal sector activities in the city, and in all 
the informal sector is providing employment opportunities to 









about 72 per cent of the workers*' 


Table 1*4 Distribution , of Migrant .and Non-Migrant Workers 

According to. Industrial Categories in 1971. 


Industrial Category Total 

Culti-vators 3826 


Migrants Non-Migrants 



(100.00) 

(21.43) 

(78,57); 

■ Agricultural Labours 

2764 

(100.00) 

680 (0.63) 
(24.60) 

2084 (1.75) 
(75.40) 

1 . Mining, Quarring, Live- 

1 ‘ stock. Forestry, Fishing, 1622 

I Hunting, Plantation, ' (100^00) 

1 Orchards, etc. 

631 (0.58.) 
(38.90) 

991 (Q.83) 
(61.10) 

Manufacturing (House- 
1 holds) 

10128 

(100.00) 

2430 (2.26) 
(23.99) 

7698 (6.46) 
(76.01) 

V, Manufacturing (Non- 
Households) : 

36908 

(100.00) 

11.685(10.85) 

(31.66) 

25223(21.17) 

(68.34) 

Construction 

3475 .' 
(100.00) 

. 1220 (1,13) 
(35.11), 

2255 (1.89) 
(64.75) 

r Trade and Commerce : 

42531 

(100,00) 

18000(16.75) 

(42..32) 

24531(20.59) 

(57.68) 

Transport, Storage and 
Communication 

31449 

(100.00) 

18250(16.98) 

(58.03) 

13199(11.08) 

(41*97) 

Other Services 

93914 

(100.00) 

53765(50.00) 
(57.25) . 

40149(33.70) 

(42,75) 

All Workers 

226617 

(lOp.OO) 

107490(100.0) 

(.^7.43) 

119127(100.0) 

(52.57) 


Source : 1. -Census of India,. 1971, Series 21 j Uttar Pradesh, 

Part II-D(1), Migration Table. ' — 

2, Census of India, 1971', Uttar Pradesh, Part-II-1, 
General Population Tables, 


^^Singh, Y.P., Unorganised Sector and Migration in . Lucknow 
City, Working Paper No, 76, GIIB, Lucknow, 1985, 
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Census of India, 1981, Series 22, Uttar Pradesh 
Part - V (A&B). 


In sum, migrants are mainly observed in the less produ- 
ctive enterprises thereby contributing less to overall economic 
productivity than the non-migrants. The variation in the 
duration of residence in. the city and the educational attain- 
“ ^ ments among' mi grants .and non-mi grants "oduld be the explanatory 
variables effecting differences in their concentration in . 
different industrial sectors of emplojmient, ■ 

Reasons for Migration 

Objective; reasons for migration indicate the status, of 
migration at the time of his arrival in the city,, and- are 
usefifL not only for- identifying labour migrants from dependent 
migrants but also for distinguishing ■ the magnitude and. moti- 
‘ vations. of the migration.- As per 1981 census the main reason 
.. for migration of people into the city was.. related for seeking 
emplo^ent (26,51 per cent) followed by family movements 
(25,61 per cent) and marriage (25,69 per cent) while the 

-- Table 1,5- ; .Distribution of Migrants by Reasons of Migration 

- ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ -in 1S8l_._ ■ • ■ ' ■ ■■ ; . ' . ^ 

Reasoi^ for migration ■ Numbers Percentage 


Employment ‘ 
Education 
Family moved 
Marriage 
Others* -■ 

All Migrants 


; 73,311 
20,947 
70,821 
65 f 494 
'45,945 


■■ 26.51 

7.58 

25.61 

■' 23.69'" 

'■ : * 16 . 62 . , 


100.00 
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migration moti.vated with education is reported by around 8 per 
cent of the in-migrants. Thus, it appeared that the migration 
into the city is mainly motivated by economic in reasons. 

Looking out the levels of education among in-migrants as 
per 1981 census (Table 1.6) the analysis' reveals that the 
highest proportion of the in-migrants were illiterates (30,, 57 
per cent) followed by below metric (28,54 per cent), below . 
graduates (22 per cent) •v^ile around 16 per cent and 3 per cent 
of them were reported respectively with graduation and. techni- 
cal levels of education. 

Table 1,6 : Distribution of Migrants by Their Level of 
Education (in 1981), 


Level of Education 

Numbers 

Percentage 

Illiterates . 

84,526 

30.57 

Below Metric 

78,916 

28,54 

Below Graduation 

60,807 

21.99 

Technical Diploma/Certificates 

2,877 

1.04 

Graduates and Post-Graduates 

43,081 

15.58 

Technical Degree or Diploma 
Equivalent to Post-Graduation 

6,309 

2.28 

All Migrants ■ 

2,76,518 

100,00 


Source ; Census of India, 1981, Series 22, Uttar Pradesh, 
Part-V (A&B). 


Thus, considering the overall pattern and nature of migra- 


tion into the city we observed that the in— migration of people 








-.-xiviedoe ou tus Tio-cax growth oi urbanisation of the city, as 
the proportion as well as' growth rate of in-migrants is relat. 
ively much smaller than the non-migrants. On the other hahd, 
the migrants -are mainly employed in territory sector while in 
more productive activities like manufacturing, the proportion 
of non-migrhnts is significantly higher than the non-migrants. 
Further, the main reason- for migration of people was motivatec 
ty economic in consideration and more, than one-half the migr- 
ants had little or no education at the time of their migratioi 
into the city I 












CHAPTBR-II 

NonL-»Mi grants 

Generally migration has bean vlevied as an important aspect 
for meeting the increasing demands for different categories of 
unskilled and skilled marpcv,er in the process of economic deve- ■ 
lopment and growth in urban areas. Further, migrants in urban 
areas are recognised to be more resourceful, eooncmloally active, 
possessing better levej: of education, technical skills and . 
productive efficiency, tterefore, the contribution of migrants 
In the process of econcsalc growth in urban areas is stressed 
to be notably higher than the non-migrants or local residence. 
However, there are certain limitations Involved in the process 
of migration. As, it has been well reoognised/the overwhelming 
trend of migration in urban areas, particularly in larger 
cities, has created problems related to under-employment, 
unemployment and burden on the available social and economic 
infrastructural facilities. In all, its impact on the urban 
areas largely depen* on the nature and motivations of migration 
intended and the basic characteristics of migrants. 

In this chapter we, therefore, attempt to examine the 
socio-economic characteristics of migrants and non-migrants 
and their households as well as the differences existing between 
them in certain aspects, . 




I.. CHARACTERISTICS 'OF HbUSEHOLES 
.1.1 Religion and Caste 


itoong the various groups of classified religions by us, 
the proportion of Hindu households is found to be highest and 
about equal level in the case of migrant as well as non-migr- 
ant hoiaseholds. Further, of the r^anaining households a 
majority of migrant households are seen to belong to Sikh 
(13 per cent) community followed by Muslim (7 per cent) and 
about 3 per cent to Christian and other religions. However, 
among the non-migrant households, a highest proportion of them 
belong to Muslim (20 per cent) followed by Sikh (3 per cent) 
and equal proportion each to Christian and other religions 
(0.2 per cent). Further, of the total sample households, a 
highest proportion of both migrant as well as non-migrant 
households is in the group of general castes, .however,, the 
proportion is significantly higher in the case of migrants' ■ ' 
(90.41 per cent) as compared to nonr-migrants (70.80 per cent). 
In the caste group of Scheduled Caste/Tribes as well as back-; 
wards the proportion of non-migrant households is, however,, 
significantly higher (,19 per cent and 10 per cent respect- t.' 
ively) as compared to migrant households (8 per cent and 2 per 
cent respectively); (Table 2*1) . ' . . . - 
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Sample Households by Caste and 


KeJ-igion/ 

Cas'te 

TTTTTnr 

— „ , Mirant, s__ 



Non-Mi grants 


mcK- 

ward 

General 

Total 

SITsT^-mck- 

wapd 

General To-^aX 

Hindu 

60 

14 

685 

•759 

(76.58) 

90 

. 47 

247 

384 

( 76 . 80 ) 

Muslim 


. ' — ■ ■ 

70 

70 

( 7 . 06 ) 

7 

1 

90 

, 98 

(19.60) 

Sikh 


2 

131 

133 

(13.42) 

- 

- 

16 

16 

( 3.20) 

Christian 

2 

1 

10 ' 

13 

( 1,31) 


^ ,1 

- 

1 

( 0 . 20 ) 

Others 

15 


1 ■ 

16 

( 1.61 ) 


- 

1 

1 

( 0 , 20 ) 

All 77 17 

Groups (7.87) (1.71) 

^ 897 991 97 49 

(90.41.)(100.00)(19.^X9.80) 

354 500 

(70. 80)( 100.0) 


Note : Figures in brackets .indicate the percentages of total 
' migrant -and non-migrant sample households. 

1*2 Family Size and Dependency 

The analysis reveals that the average family size in our 

of 

sample households lsconsisbey5.23 members. It is marginally 
hi^er in case of non-migrant: ( 5 ..AI members) as compared to 
migrant (5,14 manbers) households. Further the dependents per 
■working family member in the sample households are registered 
to be 3.62 meinbers. Hie dependents per working femaje member 
are notably much hi^ar than their male counterpart in case 
of both migrant as well as non-migrant households, but in non- 
migrant households the figure of dependency ratio for males 
and females is pointed out to be much higher ( 2.97 and 30.54 
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respectively) than their counterparts in non-migrant group, 
of households ( 1.35 and 16. 4Q respectively). In totality the 
dependents per working family member are estimated to be 5.19 
members in migrant households as against 2.30 members in non- 
migrant households (Table 2.2), 

Sex Composition 

An assessment of the data pertaining to sex composition 
shows that the proportion of male population is slightly 
higher (53.49 per cent) than the female population (46,51 per 
cent) among the sample households in the city.. However, the 
ratio of males over the females is significantly higher in 
case of non-migrant than the migrant households. Further, 
grouping the family members into two categories - those that 
are directly related to the respondent and those reported as. 
friends /relatives and others are considered as other than 
family members - the analysis revealed that the proportion 
..of I^;ter,:grQup in the family size is very low both in the 
migrant (4.25 per cent) and the non-migrant ( 2.67 per cent) 
households. However, the proportion of females in the 
family size is reported to be smaller for. own family members 
and higher for other than own family members in the case of 
both migrant as well as non-migrant households (Tkble 2 . 2 ), 

1.4 Marital Status 

Wider disparities are ^appeared existed in the -proportion 
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Of married and uranarried family, members bet'ween the migrant 
and non-migrant s^ple households. The proportion of married 
toily members in the non-migrant households is almost equal 
to the unmarried members in the migrant households. And, the 
proportion reported to be divorced or separated is found 3 
per Cent, in migrant households as against 5 per cent in non- 
■migrant households. On the other hand,' -looking into the 
situation of marital status of different sex group of popula- 
tion, /we found that among the married. population, the propor- 
tion of women is higher in the migrant households as compared 
to non-migrant households, and also to their male counterparts 
while the proportion of unmarried women is registered smaller 
than their men family members both in migrant as well as non- 
migrant group of households, - - . 

2.3 ; Family Members by Sex' and Marital Status., 

Marital Status Migrants Non-Migrants 

'. . Male Female Total Male Female .'Total 


Married 

664 

824 

1488 

(29.21) 

1013 

8 I 0 '/ 

- 1823 
(67.41) 

Unmarried ’ 

M973 

1472 

3445 . . 
(67.62) 

,426 

315 

741 

(27.40).. 

Widow 

37 

100 

137 

(2.68) 

50.. 

87 

137 
( 5.06) 

Divorced/ 

Separated 

- 7 

...17, 

..''V 24 '■ 

(.;0.47|. 

1 

. ■ ' 2 

' 3 

( 0.11) 

Total 

2681 

2413 

5094 

1490 

1214 

2704 

(52.64K 47.36)(100.0) 

(55. 10) (44.90) 

■(.1.00.0) 
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. cnaracterlstics indicate that 

about 81 per. cent of the populition in the sample households 
nsisting of about 71 pen cent in non-migrant and 86 per cent 
in migrant households have less than secondary level of edu- 
cation, and also, the proportion of illiterates and literates 
(below primary level of education) population in the migrant 
households (30 per cent) is comparably M^er ^ than in the non- 
migrant households (18 per cent). However, in the educational 
groups Of above graduation levels.' the Droborti nr,<. n-f 
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An analysis pertaining to. age composition of family 
m.embers reveals that. a. majority of them' (63 per cent) consist- 
ing of 55 par cent migrant and 79 per cent non-migrant family 
members are in the working age . groi^js of. 15 to 60 years. How- 
ever, the proportion of children with below 15 years age 
g p is significantly much higher in the migrant households 
(42 per cent) than in the non-migrant households (13 per cent) 
but, the proportion of population indicated to be at retire- 
ment age group of more' than 60 'yeara is more than two-folds 
higher in the latter groups of households than in the former 
one. Further, we find extremely much higher variations exist- 
ing among the male and female population ihi different age 
groups between these two groups of households, in the work- 
ing age group the percentage ' of male and female population 
in non-migrant households is appeared to be 80 and 78 respe- 
ctively while in migrant households these figures account 
55 each for male, as well as female population. Further, 
between these two- groups of households the differences in 
the proportions of population in below 15 years are compara- 
tively higher in case of males than the females (Table 2,5), 

.1.7 Activity Statn.c! 

Distributing the covered population of sample households 
according to their type and kind of activity in which they 
are solely .engaged in the city, we find a majority of them 
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are student (33 per cent) followed by actively employed in 
some economic activities(28 per cent), while 23 per cent are 
reported to be house-wives and 3 per cent unemployeds. Of 
the total population of different groups of households, the 
population engaged in employment is much higher in the non- 
I migrant households (43 per cent) as compared to migrant 

I households (19 per cent) while the proportion of population 

facing the conditions of unemployment is recorded to be 
j significantly higher in the latter groups (3.35 per cent) 

than the foimer groups of households (1.03 per cent). The 
proportion of students in migrant households is more than 
I two- folds higher (41 per cent) than in the non-migrant house- 

I holds (19 per cent). Further, the proportion of males engaged 

I in emplo 5 mient is considered to be 34 per cent from -migr- 

I households as against of 74 per cent from non-migrant 

I households and the proportions of females in employment 

account 3»27 per cant and 6.10 per cent respectively from 
these two groups of households. Further the proportioi® ..of 
unemployed males as well as females are observed higher in 
the migrant households than in the non— migrant households, 
however, the differences are followed to be at higher order 
among men as compared to women. Thus it appears that these 
higher levels of differences represented in favour of non- 
migrant households in terms of the proportion of population 
engaged in employment are the results that a much lower 
proportion of population from non-migrant households than the 
migrant households is reported to be as students (Table 2.6), 
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yiiiaj-yfaing -ciae status of employment of family member in ■ 
which they are employed in the city, it is observed that a 
majority of them are employed in paid jobs as employee^ 

(61.27 per cent) followed by as independent worker- classified 
as own account type of v;ork in the informal sector activities 
while only 3 per cent' of them as employer i of the small esta- 
blishments . 5 \irther . Sim.'Ll ey* Iri ri"P c T + T ryiTk "? ct -1/^ 


Wile wuiivexa reporvea to oe employed as employee^ are signifi- 
cantly higher from the non-migrant households (50 per cent) 
whereas the proportions of population- working as self-employed 
and employer: are reported to be higher from the latter group 
of households, .Thus, over and above, it appears that the 
Opportunities of employment in paid jobs which are known to 
be more remunerative than the other jobs are mainly available 
to 'the non-migrant population while the population belonging 
to migrant households. have lesser chances to join these jobs 
therefore , the equal proportion of population from these 
households is forcibly confined in own account activities in 
informal sector. Even, among the population of migrant house- 
holds those have found employment opportunities in paid jobs 
are indicated to be getting lower amount of earnings as 
compared to the similarly placed population from non-migrant 
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nagnes-G diiXerentials in the. levels 
earnings in favour of natives are found among the employers 
and lowest in the own account activities. In all the average 
earnings of the migrants (Rs.? 01 ) are. registered to be at - 
lower order as compared to non-migrants (Rs.770) (lUble 2.7). 

= statafof^S? it' «®”bers by their ' 

btatus of Bnployment and Average Monthly Earnings. 


Status of 

emplo3raient 


Own Account 


All Workers 


our sample, a 


=so percentage of workers are confine 
per cent) followed by transport, . 

(•2 o .per cent ) , manufacturing ( 1 A per 
1 per cent) while only 3 per cent 
■-a.ia only around 1 per cent in agri- 
Lai.ed activities, -ihe proportion 
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Table 2,8 


Members by Sector of 
iimpxoyroent and Average Monthly Earnings. 

(Ayefage Monthly Earnings in f?s ) 


Sector of 
Ehiploymenfc 


Migrants 

of Average 
workers monthly 


Agriculture 

7 . 

621 


( 0.71) 

(80.64) 

Animal Husbandary 

2 

850 


( 0.20) 

(110.38) 

Mining of QuarrLng 


750 


(0.30) 

(97.40) 

Manufacturing 

108 

755 

(Non-Households ) 

(11.02) 

(98.05) 

Manufacturing 

43 

616 , 

(Households) 

( 4.38) 

(80.00) 

Construction 

43 

435 


( 4.38) 

(36.49) 

Trade and Commerce 

•/ .,91 , 

, 879 


( 9.29) 

(114.16) 

Transp ort , S torage 

316 

758 

& Communication 

(32.24) 

(98.44) 

Personal Services 

101 

514 


(10.30) 

(66.75) 

Other Services 

266 

931 


(27.14) 

(130.90) 

All Sectors 

■ 980 

770 


(too.o) 

(100.0) 


Non-Migrants Total- 

S^rage ffo^""’oi'^’X\^rage ' 
workers monthly workers monthly 
earnings earnings 


, 10 1185 
( 0.85) (91.08) 

, 7 1086 

( 0.59) (83.47) 


134 1474 

(1144) (113:29)- 

• 25 1044 

(2.13) (80.24) 

, 25 1021 

( 2.13) (78.47) 

, 168 1215 

(14.35) (93.37) ‘ 

' 234 1217 

(19.98) (93.54) 

, 97 863 

( 8.28) (66.33) 

471 1449 

(40,22) (113.37) 

1171 1301 • 

( 100 , 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


, 17 

( 0.79) 

( 0.41) 
3 

( 0.13) 
242 

(11.25) 
68 

( 3.1'6) 
68 

( 3.16) 
259 

(12.04)( 

550 • 
(25.56) 

198 

( 9 . 20 ) 

, 737 

(34.26) 

2151 

( 100 . 0 ) 


, 953. 

(89.99) 

1034 

(97.63) 

'750 

(70.82) 

1153 

(108.87) 

773 

(72.99) 
650 

(61.37) 

1097 

103.58) 

, 953 

(89.99) 

685 

(64.68) 

926 

(97.44) 

1059 

( 100 . 0 ) 


Note s Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of row totals. 


of workers engaged in different sectors of employment are also 
revealed at similar pattern in case of migrant as well as 
native pop-ulation. However, in the service and trade and 
commerce the proportions of non-migrant workers are relatively 
higher (48 per cent and 14 per cent respectively) as compared 


to workers of oigmnt households (37 per cent and 9 per cent ■ 
e pectively) _and^- in remaining economic sectors the propor- 
tions Of workers of latter group- of households are loading 
to the workers of foitidr group of households. Further, the 
nyerage, earnings in air the sectors of .employment are recorded 
significantly higher in case of non-migrant workers than the 
■ workers of migrant households and, the differences in earnings 
■are found highest in the manufacturing foilowed by sertdce 
sector of employment. Thus, finally we observed that, in the 
activities with relatively higher levels of earnings In differ- 
ent economic sectors, the proportions of native workers are; ' 

comparatively higher than the workers of migrant households 
{lable 2.8).. ' ■ ' ■ 

II. ' CHARACTERISTICS 'OF MIGRANT AND NDH-MIGRANT RESPOf.TDENIS . 

11.1 A^e ' ' 


The analysis related to 6ga profile shows’ that in totalU 
around 89 per cent of the. population consisting of 89 per cent 
migrants and 88 per cent non-migrants in our sample are in 
the actively working a'ge group':' of 25-60 years while 7.56 per 
Cent migrant and 5.60 par cent noivmlgrants has crossed the 
working age group, of; above 60 years but they' are still work- 
ing. In the age group of below 25 years the proportion of ^ 
non-migrants is (6.20 per cent) two-folds higher than th.: 
migrants (3.42 per .cent) . (I^ble' 2 . 9 ), ", ■ . ■ 
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Table 2,9 s Distributi 
Their Age. 


Age Group 
(in Years) 


^ (0.70) 1 (0.20 ) 8 ( 0.53) 

’ 27 (2.72) 30 (6.00) 57 (3.82) 

' 882(69 ,:00) 441(88.20) 1323(88.73) 

, 75 ('7,56) 28 ( 5 . 60 ) 103 ( 6.90) 

991(100.0) 500(100.0) 1491(100.0) 

Fibres in brackets indicate the percentages of row 


Note 


- sample about 65 per cent of the respondents have 

^evel of education while only 12.87 per cent . ' 
population is illiterate* Howeverj 'faring differences are 
seen in the proportions of migrants and non-migrants- at. differ- 
ent levels of education. Among the illiterates the proportion 
of non-migrants is (20 per cent) more than two times higher 
than the migrants (9 per cent) but, in the educational group 
of below secondary level 'the proportion of non-migrants is 
(60 per cent) relatively higher as compared to the migrants 
(48 per cent). However-, the migrants with above graduation 
levels of education are observed 42 per cent as against of 
only 21 per cent non-migrants.' Thus it is clearly depicts . 
that the migrants are reldtix’-ely better educated as compared 
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to non-migrants in the cityi 'even in- the technical and 
higher professional- levels- -of- educational groups, the propor- 
tion of migrants is (1,6 per cent) more than two-folds higher 
than the non-migrants., (7 per cent) (Table 2.10) . ■ 

Non-Migrants by 

Level of Education, ' 


Non-migrants All 


Illiterates 

Literates 

Primary 

Middle 

Secondary 

Graduates . • 

Post-Graduates 
Technical /Professionals 

All Levels 


94^ ( 9.48) 
18 ( M.81) 
61 (6.15) 
86 (8.67) 
313 (31.58) 
.183 (18.46) 
80 ( 8 . 07 ) 
156 (15,74) 


98 (19.60) 192 
4 ( 0.80) 22 

89 (17.80) 150 
68 (13.60) 154 
139 (27.80) 452 
48 ( 9.60) 231 
18 ( 3.60) 98 

36 ( 7*20) .192 


(12.87) 
( 1,47) 
( 10 . 06 ) 
(10.32) 
(30.31) 
(15.49) 
( 6.57) 
(12.87) 


991 (100.0) 500 (100.0)1491 (lOO.O) 


indicate the percentage of 


row 


Overall,, we observed that the extent of differences are 
prevailing in, the basic charaoterlstlGs of migrant and non- 
migrant households and also between migrant and non-migrant 
respondents m the city. As the family. size of migrants is 
found to be smaller-than the, non-migrants, however, the 
dependency of family manbers upon their working; population 
is two-folds higher in the former 'groups of households as 
compared to latter one. And the sex ratio ih non-migrant ' 
households is revealed significantly higher than in the 
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migrant. Households . Purth 
population having above sa 
ved higher* in the nonf-migr; 

households, howevej 
currently availing educatio nal 
from the latter group" 
to higher proportion of 
migrant households the 
these households is 
non-migrant households 

also appear in the pattern of esnploynient 
tion between these t'wo 
rtion of family members from 
engaged in own account activities in 
and in paid jobs, however 


no nousehoids as compared to 
» the proportion of population 
systems is pronounced hi^ier 
of households than the former one. Due 
population reported as students in the 
proportion of working population from 
comparatively smaller than in the case of 
Significant levels of disparities 

and earning dlstribu- 
groups of family members. Equal propo- 
migrant households are found 

inf oifmal Sector economies 
, over 70 per cent of non-migrant 
family "members are alone employed in paid jobs, only. And also 
the average earnings of non-migrant family members are compa- 
ratively much higher than the migrant family members in different 
status and sectois of emploj/ment. 


J^urther, looking out the. individual characteristics of 
migrant and non-migrant respondents we found about three- fourths 
of the respondents from each group of households are in the 
active working groups. However, ■ in the educational groups of 
higher levels the proportion of migran"ts is comparatively ’ much 
higher than the non-migrants.. Also the overall literacy rate ■ 
is found higher in favour of migi^nts. 


CHAPTER III 

gn^loyment and Earning Profiles 

In the preceding chapter it was observed that the migrants 
are relatively well educated than the non-migrants in the sam- 
ple city. ¥ith these findings the expectations are that the 
migrants would be obviously well placed than the non-migrants 
in different status and levels of employment avenues. More- 
over, the present chapterendeavours to examine. a number of ■ 
questions related to the pace and extent to which differentials 
are existing between migrants and non-migrants in:the availa«= 
bility pattern of different status , and levels .of .emplpyment ■ 
and earning cpp'ortuni ties in. different economic seqtors, segiien- 
tation and mobility pattetrn of wor|Jce:rs into different jobs, • 
levels and changes in the earning profiles over- a period of 
working career and at different age groups and, at different:, 
educational levels. , 

III,1 Sectoral Id stribirfcioh o-na 

Levels Of Earnings . 

Keeping into consideration the distribution of 991 migrant 
■ and - 5 DO- non-mi grant workers employed in different economic 
sectors the analysis reveals that a majority bf both migrant 
'(82.02 per cent) as well as, non-migrant (79.20 per cent) groups 
of workers are- haavily concentrated in tertiary sector while 
only 1-6 per cehf frdm former and 20 per eent' from latter group 
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are ^ployed in- secondary sector a4d a marginal proportion 
(1,00 per cent) of them from each group are engaged in primary 
sector. Among the \^orkers employed in different economic 
sectors the average earnings of workers are highest of those 
employed in .non-household manufacturing sector (Rs.129Q) 
followed hy transport, storage and communication (Rs,l158) and 
services (Rs. 1154 ),. . in these sectors together 65.57 per cent 
the migrants as against of 58,80 per cent non-migrants are 

Table 3.1 : Distribution of Migrants and Non-M grants by 
bector of Etaployment and Monthly Earnings-. 

(Average monthly earnings in Es.) |. 


Sector of ■ . 
Eknployment , 


Agriculture 

Animal Husbandary 

Manufacturing 

(Non-Household) 

Manufacturing 

(Household) 

■Construction. 

Transport, Storage 
Communications 

Trade and Commerce 
Personal Services 
Other Services 

All Sectors 


Migrants 

Non-Mi grants 

i All 


iNiumDars 

AV. ■ 
earn- 
ings 

Numbers 

Ay. 

earn- 

ings 

Mjmbers 

Av. : 
earn- 
ings 

6 

( 0 . 60 ) 

641 

4 

(■ .0.80) 

575 

10 - 

( 0.67) 

615 

7 

( 0.70).. 

1086 

2 

( 0,40) 

1700 

( 0 . 60 ) 

1222 

124 

(12.51) 

1502 

. 73 

(14.60) 

930 

197' 

(13,21) 

1290 

41 

( 4.13) 

1186 

25 

( 5.00) 

766 

66 

•( 4.42) 

958 

■ 24 . 

( 2.42) 

1030 

33 

( 6.60) 

407 

, 57 

( 3.82) 

649 

149 

(15.03) 

1248 

56 

(11.20) 

916 

205 

(13,74) 

1158 

192 ’ ' 
( 19 . 37 ), 

1329 ■ 

,133 

( 26 , 60 ) 

1112 

, 325 

(21.79) 

1240 

, 71 

( 7.16) 

993 

, 27 
( 5.40) 

817 

, 98 

( 6.57) 

945 . 

377 ' 
(38.04) 

1564 

.147 

(29.40) 

1027 

524 

(35,14) 

1154 

: 991 
(100.0) 

1396 

560 

;j( 100 . 0 ) 

962 ' 

•1491 

(100.0) 

962 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of row totals 





employed, .Ho-weyer,, in lo-west -paid jobs available in agricul- 
ture-related activities .and construction site, the proportion 

of non-migrants (7,8 per cent) is estimated to be about two- 
folds higher than the case of migrants (3,7 per cent),. Thus 
it is well evident with the analysis that the migrants are 
well placed than the non-migrants in the identified better 
status and more rewarding levels of employment opportunities 
available in the city. And, also the average earnings of 
migrants are signi,ficantly much higher(Rs.1396) as compared to 
nbn-migrants (Rs,962) (Table 3.1). The hipest differences 
in earnings ih 'fayour , of migrants are observed in the constru- 
ction work (152 per cent)- ‘followed by non-household manufa- 
- cturing sector (.61,51- per,;, cent), and, services (53.18 per cent), 
however, the earnings in favour of non-migrants are found 
(57 per cent), hi^er only in the animal husbandry sector, 

III, 2 Mobility into Jobs by Age • 

The mobility pattern of workers into different Jobs in 
the ^city is examined keeping into account the frequencies of 
changing the Jobs carried out by them during their working 
period. An analysis reveals that the changing frequencies of 
Jobs of migrants as well as non-migrants are significantly 
-related with their age groups;>- ..Further, we found a majority 
of (75,65 per cent) .workers, consisting of 72 per cent migrants 
and 82 per ,• cent hori^mi grant s have not changed any Job while 
..the .s.e.c.ond majprltj^ of both migrant (23,51 per-cent) as well 
as (15,20 per cent ) non-migrant ■ group ' of workers have . chaiiged 
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Note ; Figures in brackets, indicate the percentages of column totals. 
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atleast Job ' each. B.t a smaller proportion cl the 
workers fro. each sronp (4.22 per cent .igrant and 2.’40 per 
cent non-.rgrant) have changed more than two jobs in the city, 
n all the average «.bers of job changed by migrants' are ‘ 
ou«d. comparatively much higher than the non-migrants (lable ' 
• ). ,This is primarily due to the fact that at arrival^ of 
™ts in the city they generally think over their means 
- survival and accept any status and- level of employment ' 
avenues ..ich Is sellable them at first, instance. It^has 

also been accepted that initially 

. ■ /i-i:iaiiy the migrants do not • get 

and'thTrr"* t-’eir guallfloatlons 

dls t- of employment. Due ito 

dis-satisfactioh with th© ’ 

leave thie • K ^ Pliable jobs they immediately 

to th.., While the non-migrants have not to pass through such ^ 
ypes Of Olroumstances because of their being local residents. 

'^SSililLlaWob^ ^^ Of Eduoat,-'or ' 

‘^aeplng into consideration the pattern of ■ 

«n..obs.of workers hai.ng different levels of eduoatlo- ^ 

^ an ards, an .analysis reveals that the tendency of ^ 
anging_3obs is relatively, higher among the- workers with ' - 
alow secondary level of education In case of migrant' as well 

did noTI'"'"* P™P°rtl,on Of workers' who 

o ange the job-from these educational groups Is 



ecorded higher fop non-migrants (82 per cent) as compared to 

migrants. (69 per cent), but among the workers reported to have 

changed more than two jobs during their working career ate 
registered comparatively at higher order in the ■ case of , latter 
( »37 per cent) than the, former (30,00 per cent) group (Table 
3.3). Further, m the educational groups of above graduation 
levels, rhe proportions of,, workers who reported that they did 
.not, change any job and remained engaged in the, first job are 
- found ranging lowest f:tom‘77 per cent to highest at ..79 per cent 

in case of migrants while these figures,,' for non-migrants ^ are ' 
ranging from ^78 per cent to 89 per cent,- while among !the- 
workers^who changed more than two jobs are seen only in the, 
gr up of migrants. Thus, we come to the conclusion that due 
to greater occupational choices, in different economic sectors 
for favour of relatively less educated workers the tendency 
of changing jPbs is 'found higher , among them as compar!ed to 
highly^ educated workers which have the employment opportunities 
in limited numbers of selected occupations." 

Earning Profiles 

It has been universally recognised that the earnings, of 
individuals increase with the increase of their level of 
education and age groups. Taking age as the proxy variable ■ 
we also find a similar kind of picture emerging in the age- . 
earning profiles of both migrant as well as non-migrant • ' 
workers, covered in our sample. 
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- uj. earoings ax aiixerent age groups 
of wrkers, with their earnings at lowest age groups as a base 
we observed that the earning .indices of migrants are cons is t- 
antly at hi^ef order than the non-migrants at all age groups. 
And also the gaps in earnings are widening in favour of migr- 
ants while we proceed from lowest to relatively .hi^er levels 
of age-groups. At the highest age group the, index of earnings 
for migrants is found, to be 44 points higher,, than the case of 
non-migrants, .However, the average earnings at initial period 
of working life are recorded to be 5.10 per cent higher for 
noMi grants. as compared to migrants but the earnings of 
migrants , picked up more sharply than the nonr-migrants at 
rema,ining period of working career. Thus the overall assess- 
ment related to aee-earnina: nrofilps of*. t i 


■Further, an analysis pertaining to earning profiles of 
workers having different levels of education revealed that the 
earnings of both migrant as well as non-migrant workers are 
consistently increasing with the increase of their educational 
levels. The average earnings of migrants are considerably 
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0xainining “the pattern of increase in earnings 
of Ttforkers at their different earning group ranges we observed 
that the rates of increase in the earnings of both migrants ■ 
as well as non-migrants are positively related to their levels 
of earning ranges. As among the workers of both the groups 
who did not find, any advantaffe' of IncrfiTnpnts. i n irh.zs-i-n 


ner in mne lowest earning groups, 
earning ranges the proportions of workers 
benefited with any . increment in their 
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(94.80) (1.00) (0.40) . (0.20) (0.40)(3.20y (100.0) 

Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column totals. 


earnings are -observed relatival/ higher in the group of non- 
migrants as compared to migrants; expecting in the highest 
. earning group the proportions of former and latter group of 
■ workers are registered to be 50 and 73 respectively. In the 
group Of workers reported with more- than 10 per cent growth 
In their earMngs; the proportion of non-migrants is leading 
to that of migrants, in four highest .earning groups out of 
Six classified groups but, in totality the proportion of ’ 
latter group of workers is (8.07 per'cent) much higher than 
the former. groups of workers (3.20 par cent) (Tables 3.6’ (a) 
and. 3. 6 (b)). Thus we pointed out, that the migrants derives 
better benefit' of advantage than the non-migrants in terms of 
getting better.:levels of employment opportunities ,at the 
place of destlitetion. At the same time it is also observed 
that the earnings of migrants increase at. faster rate than 

the non-migrants in- different oooupatlons and- sectors of 

empl 03 mient.* ■ 

¥e shall further make- an attempt to , try and examine the 
pace and- extent to which the earnings of . migrant and. non- 
migrant groups of workers get affected as a result' of their 
length of service in the employment. The , analysis is carried 
out by considering. the earnings of workers at their initial 
and current period of employment. Thus, bur analysis . re.vealed 
that the current earnings of both migrants as well as non- 
migrants are simultaneously increasing with the increase of 
their working period in the employment. However,, the average 


3*7 ° Changes in Earnings of Migrant and Non-Migrant 
Workers by Duration of Work in the Present 
Establishment. 


(Average Monthly Earnings in Rs.) 


Duration of 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 


years) 

Initial 

Present 

T- 

IHmST" 

i’resent 


earnings 

earnings Change 

earnings 

earnings 

Change 

Below 4 

740.00 

943.20 

Cioo.oo) 

27.46 

545.89 

743.89 

(100.00) 

36.27 

4-8 

640.57 

1168.34 

(123.87) 

82.39 

492.00 

1002.38 

(134.75) 

; 103.74 

8-12 

692,98 

1232.43 : 
(130.66) 

77.84 

441 .81 

•920.00. • 
(123.67) 

108.23 

12 - 16 

576.30 

1444.05 

(153.10) 

150,56 

386.14 

1026.92 

ii13S.05) 

■165.94 

16 - 20 

404.47 

1496.25 

(158.64) 

269. 93- 

229.21- 

911.58 

(122.54) 

297,71 

20 - 24 

318.45 

1 

1683.10 

(178.45) 

428,53 

251.92 

1081,92 

(145.44) 

329.47 

24-28 

; 243.26 

1588,59 

(168,43) 

■553.04 

228.22 

875.00 
(11 7., 62) 

283.40 

28 - 52 

276,36. 

1719.97 

(182.35) 

522.37 

137.67 

817.75 
(109.93) , 

'493.99 

32 & above 

425.54 

1326.53 

(140.64) 

211.73 

427.40 

931.94 

(125.28) 

118.05 

All Groups 

434.89 

1409.52 

224,11 

377.76 

930.47 

146.31 


Note^ : Figures in brackets indicate the indices of earnings. 


earnings of non-migrants are found considerably at lower order 
as compared to migrants either at the initial or at present 
period of employment, ' And also the overall earnings of migr- 
ants are observed 51 per cent higher than the non-migrants 
(Table 3.7)* Further, an analysis revealed the larger differ- 
entials are prevailing in the rates of increase in earnings 


CHAPOER IV 


Level of Llviiigs 

The general phenomena is that the living standard of 
individuals governed by levels and extent at v^aich income is 
available ■with them for the availment and procurement of 
basic necessities required for living. On the other hand, the 
causes and consequences of inequalities in the living stand- 
ard among different groups of individuals are the result of 
differences in the pattern of income distribution among them. 

In this chapter we shall attempt .to examine the extent 
and levels to which differentials .are existing among the 
different groups of households in the pattern of 'income distri- 
bution by. different -sources, its implications on the differences 
in living standard and the availment pattern of different 
public utilities available in the city. The analysis carried 
out in the _ preceding chapter has depicted that the earnings 
of migrants are significantly at higher levels than the non- 
migrants, • Considering these findings in view we further 
hypothesise that the standard of livings of migrant households 
should also be relatively, better than those of the non-migrant 
households. Also the utilisation pattern of various public 
utilities would be significantly related with the levels of 
per capita income availability in the households. 
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Ar analysis reveals that the per capita income avallal 
in the migrant householda.is ■(Rs.5359) significantly much 
higher than in the non-migrant households (Rs.3516) whereas 
he family size as well as the dependency ratio of family 
. members upon their working members Is recorded to tie much 
hl^er in the case of non-migrant households than in' the . 
migrant' households. Distributing the sample households i„t 
three broad income group ranges we found that more than one 
half Of the non-migrant households are in the lowest income 
groups (below Rs.1500) and equal proportion of them (23 per 
cent) each in the mlddle (Ss.1500 to Rs.3000) and highest 
(above Hs.3000) income 'groups. However, among the migrant 
households an equal proportion of them (35 per cent) are 
noticed in the Icwest and highest income group ranges and 
remaining 30 per' cent of the households belong to middle lev 
of income groups. Further, considering into account the 
oontrlbutlon of different income generating sources in :the 
total incomes of households we found the income earned 'by 
workers as wages and salaries from paid oobs have the major 
Share in the household's Income of both migrants as well as 
horvmlgrants. However, the ooptribution of income generated 
from paid jobs is slightly. higher, in the migrant households 
(S1 per cent) as compared- to -non-migrant households (79 per 

Cent). ijicome “Pr»nm . . , , 
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na most source of incomes of both migran 
Lseholds, Further we observed that the' 
■nedi as wages and salaries in the total 
of both migrant as well as non-migrant 
s IS decreasing while we proceed from 
7 higher levels of income groups but the 
ip IS revealed between the pattern of shai 
buti on through letting out the houses and 
3S of both the migrant as well as non-mig 
Les 4.1(a) and 4.1(b)). • ■ . 


: uu,-cne airferencas, In the pattern 

of expenditure between, these two groups of households depicts 
that the per household expenditure of non^mi grants in relat- 
ively, much higher .as/compared to the migrants, this is basic- 
ally the fact that in the highesf^expendit^^ group of above 
Rs.lpOO, the figure of expenditure is recorded to be more than 
two-folds higher in. the. case ot non^mi grant households than 
in the migrant households otherwise, in remaining per capita 
expenditure, ^ouph^ figures are comparatively 

much higher in favour of latter group-^ of households. Further, 
we found that in the lowest levels of per capita expenditure 
group- ( below- :Ra. 300) and- highest PCe' group .(above Rs.1000) 
the proportions of non-migrant households are comparably highei 
than the migrant households, however, 66 Per cent of fho 
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migrant households as against of 37 per cent non-migrant 
households are reported to be in the middle levels of PCE 
groups (Rs, 3Q0 to Rs.1000), Looking, at the pattern of expen- 
diture made by households on different heads, it is observed 
that in both the migrant as well as non-migrant households 
the major share of incomes goes in non-food items, cosmetics, 
housing and food items,. However, the proportion of expendi- 
ture carried out by migrant households is recorded to, be 
comparatively higher than the non-migrant households in the 
items like food, clothing, housing and remittance,s to their 
dependents outside the city* On. the other hand, the no nr 
migrant households are observed spending relatively much 
higher amounts than the migrant households in 'the availment 
of educational and medical facilities, procurement of non-food 
items, cosmetics, household durable items and as taxes. More- 
over, the proportion of total expenditure carried out by non- 
migrant households in the items grouped in the category of 
’others* and on durable items is found to' be respectively, 
two-folds and six- folds higher than the migrant households 
while in the housing^ the expenditure range of latter group- 
of households is estimated to be around two times higher than 
the former ;group.' of: households, in remaining heads of expen- 
ditures the differences are found existing at marginal levels 
(Tables 4.2(a) and 4.2(b)), 
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IXirable Items ' ' . 

'Among the various main consumer durables classified ’ by 
us a majority of both migrant as well as non-migrant groups 
of households (75 per cent and 63 per cent respectively) are 
reported owning the 'Cycles followed by pressure cookers, gas 
stove, radio and two wheeler, mechanised bicycles while 3,63 
per cant .of the migrants as against of 1,60 per cent non- 
migrant households have reported that they are not owning any , 
of the classified durable items. A smaller proportion of 
migrant (0.71 per cent) and non-migrant (1.20 per cent) groups 
of households have reported owning the- four wheeler mechanised 
transport sources in the city (Table 4.3), 

: Availability of Durable Goods with the Migrant 
and. Non-Migrant Households, 


Durable Goods 


Mi gra.nt Households Non-Migrant Households 
.possessing goods possessing goods 


.Numbers Percent- 
. ages 


Numbers 


Percent- 

ages 


Bicycle 

742 

74,87 

314 

62.80 

Radio/T,R, 

323 

32.59 

> 86 

17.20 

Camera 

34 

3.43 

6 

1.20 

Sewing Machine ,■ 

80 

8.07 

30 

6.00 

Pressure Cooker 

630 

63.57- 

237 

47.40 

Knitting Machine 

42 

. 4.24 . 

20 

■ .4,00 

Gas Stove ‘ 

• 747 

75.38 

254 

. 50.80 

Television 

. 190 

19.14 

55.. 

11.00 

Motor Cycle/Scooter 

464 

46.82 

195 

39.00 

Refrigerator • 

' 457 

‘46.21 

171 

■ 34.20 

Jeep/Car .o - . 

7 

0.71 

6 

1.20 

Neither of above 

36 

3,63 

8 

1.60 
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The housing situation in urban areas ' has been of concern 
to social scientists and urban planners where housing is 
scarce or substandard. Migrants’ to cities are observed as 
exacerbating housing problems with the results of pressure on 
the. existing housing stock and the ghettoization of migrants 
unwilling or unable to command higher standard of housing. 
Moreover, it has been often argued that migrants have poor 
housing facilities than the non-migrants in the cities,.. Hous- 
ing shortage in urban areas is particularly conspicious when 
high rates of in-migration outpace the construction of hew 
dwelling units, ■ ' 


Our. analysis revealed that in the sample city, a majority 
of houses are self-constructed (49 per cent) followed by 
allotted through Municipal Corporation or. employers (29 per 
cent) while 19 per cent of the houses are purchased bn the 
basis of hire purchase from housing coiporation or construct- 
ion companies and 10 per cent of them are hired on the basis 
of rent from landlords. The proportion of self-constructed 
houses owned by non-migrants are found '(75. per cent) to be 
much higher than the migrants (36 per cent) while the propor- 
tion of migrants (13 per cent) reported to have occupied the 
houses. on the basis of rent from: landlords are significantly 
much higher than the non-mi. grants (4 ner cent). Also thc^ 
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propurtion ot migrants living in tha allotted houses by Muni- 
cipal Corporation or their employers are observed signlfioantly 
much higher than the non-migrants (Table 4.4). 


“isrants and 


Type of Occupancy 


J'l4-gnan1s Non-Mi granls All 


■ Number Perce- Number Perce- Number Parce- 
.ntage ntage ntage 


Self-Constructed 
Hire purchase 


552’ 

•223 


Allotted by Municipa- 
1-ity j 116 


35.51 , 576 

22.50 ■ 59 


75.20 728 

11.80 .282 


48.83 

18.91 


11.70 38 
Allotted,, by Government/ • ' 

Employer 173 J7.45 .5 

Rented By Landlord 127 12,81 22 


7.60 154 10.33 


1.00 

4.40 


178 . 

149- 


11.94 

9.99 


Total 


991 100.00 500 100D0 1491 lOo'.OO 


Covered Area U nder Housi ng ■ ' ' 

Measuring the. .differences in the covered area of h,^uses 
occupied by different groups of people in the 'city we observed 
that the average covered area of the houses of migrants is 
significantly higher than the houses of non-migrants. Since 
a majority of the non-migrants (46 per cent) as against of ' 

28 per cent migrants have reported that the average covered 
area of their houses is oOO sq, fts. On the other hand^ 

47 per cent of the houses of migrants as against of 35 per ' 
cent non-migrants are constructed covering the area of 300 to 
1000'- sqi fts. And, the proportion of migrants and non-migrants 
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reported to have the covered area of their houses with more 
than 1000 sq.- fts. consisting of 26 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively (Table 4,5). 


Table 4,5 s Covered Area of Houses of Migrant and Non- 
Migrant Households, 


All Groups 


c. Roofing of Houses 


Roofing conditions of houses provide an objective stand- 
ard for assessing the quality of housing. Keeping in view 
the analysis we find larger differences are existing in the 
roofing conditions between the houses occupied by migrants 
and non-migrants, Althou^ a- majority of both the groups 
of people are living in relatively better quality of houses 
having slabs on the roof but the proportion of migrants living 
in these category of hodses is observsd(93 per cent) signifi- 
cantly much higher as compared to the non-migrants (75. par cent) 
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Among the remaining migrants a majority of them have reported 
to be residing in the houses with thatched (4.84 per cent)- 
and equal proportibn { 1.11 per cent) in tinshad and tiles, 
on the roof while the proportion of nonemigrants reported 
living in thatched and tiles on the roof .of houses is regi- 
stered to be 11.20 per cent and 10.20 per' cent respectively 
(Table 4.6), ’ ' ' ' ' 

^ Non-Migrant- households 


House Roofing 

Migrant 

. Non-Migrant 



Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Slab 

921 

92.94 

375’ 

75.00 , ' 

Tiles 

11 

'1 .1 1 

51 

10.20 

Tinshed- 

11 

1.‘11 

18 . 

3.60 , 

Thatched 

48 

4.84 

r' 56^ 

11.20 

Total 

991 

100,00 

500 

100.00 


Considering the availability pattern, of living rooms- in 
the occupied houses by migrants and non-migrants we observed that 
the proportion of those reported to live in single room tene- 
ments are noticed 28 per cent from former as. against of 33 
per cent from latter group-., ’ Further, a larger proportion 
of both migrants (37 per cant) as_ well as non— migrants (34 
per cent) are noted to he residing in the houses with at' least 
two rooms while the proportio.n5 of respondents living in three 
rooms' tehements are 'observed comparatively higher among 



One 

274 

27 . 65- 

,166 

' 33. 

20 

Two 

■365 

36.83 

171 

34. 

.20 

Three 

207 

20.89 

.72 

• 14. 

40 

Four 

-85 

8.58 

47 

9. 

40 . 

Five and above 

60 

6.05 

44 

8 . 

80 ■ 

Total Households 991 

100.00 

500 

100 . 

00 


Further, we also observed that a larger differences' are 
existing in the availability of facilities lik,e separate 
kitchen and drawing/ dining between the houses of migrants and 
non-migrants. , The' proportion , of respondents; haying the faci- 
lity .of separate kitchen in their houses are reported compar- 
atively higher among migrants (71 per cent> than the non- 
migrants (53 per cent). Also,, those reported to have the 
separate dining/drawing rooms available in their houses are 
indicated to be 56 per cent among former group as against of 
55 per . cent latter group of households (Table ..4.8), 


■migrants than the non-migrants, in fact, those are reported 
to have more than four living rooms in their houses are 
relatively higher among former group:. (15 per cent) than the 
latter, group," of households (18 per cent) (Table 4.7). 

Table 4.7 5 Distribution of migrant and non-migrant House- 
holds by Number of Rooms Available in Their 
House, 


Number of Rooms 
Available 


Migrants 


Number Percentage 


Non-Migrants 
fenber 


Percentage 


15 






Table 4,8 


Dramng/Dining Rooms 

in the Houses of lix grants and Non-Migrants 


Facility 

Migrants 

Non-Migrants 


Available fiot Ava- 
ilable 

Available Not Availi 

Kitchen 

, 701 

(70.74) 

290 

(29.26) 

265 

(53.00) 

235 

(47.00) 

Drawing/Dining 

, 552 
(55.70) 

■ 439 
(44.30) 

, 177 
(35.40) 

, 323 
(64.60) 

Total Households 

1253 

(63.22) 

, 729 
(36.78) 

442' 

(44.20) 

558"^ 

(55.80) 


Looking into the conditions of drinking water facilities 
available m the city we observed that a majority of migrants 
.(86 per cent) as well as non-migrants (74 per cent) have the 
■facility of drinlang water facility in their houses. Further, 
•the analysis reveals that tho main source of drinking water 
in the houses of both .migrants as, well as non-migrants is tap 
connected to the civic pipe lines. Among the sample house- 
holds nearly 99 per cent of .migrants as against of 91 per cent 
non-migrants reported to have tap facility in their houses. 
Remaining 1 per cent of migrants and 9 per cent of non- 
migrant households have the facility of either hand pumps or 
the wells for obtaining water in their houses. Among the 
households which do not have the facility of drinking water 
in their houses, a majority of both migrants as well as non- 
migrants are observed obtaining .water from public taps while 
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and-- ' 

only 8 per cent from former/18- per cent from latter group:' of 
households are noted to -be- dependent from this facility either 
on thh, public hand- pumps or on the ■wells which are located 
outside their hoToses (Table 4,9). 

Table 4,9 : Condition of Water Supply Facilities in the Houses 


Water Supply Migrant Hon-Mlgi-ant - All 

Facility I'luraber If’erc^ Humber Perce- Number Perce- 


I '■ ■ 



ntage 


ntage 

ntage 

I 

Type of Facility 

854 

100.00 

370 

1.00.00 1224 

100,00 

i 

inside house 

(86.17) 

(74.00) 

(82.09) 



1 . Tap 

842 

98.59 

336 

90.81 1178 

96.24 

■Vi 

'2, Hand Pump . 

11 

1.28 

30 

8.10. 41 

3.34 

. . ' 

3.- Well 

1 . 

0.11 

4 

1.08 5 

0.40 


Type of Facility 

137 

100.00 

130 

100.00 267 

100.00 


Outside House 

(13.82) 

(26.00) 

' (17.91) 


''imu 

* 1. Tap 

126 

91.97 

107 

82.30 233 

87.26 


•2. Hand Pump 


2.91 

7 

5.38 11 

4.11 

1 

3. Well 

. . 7 

5.10 

16 

12.30 23 

8.61 


Total Households 991 500 1 491 

( 100 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) 


Further we noticed that for obtaining drinking water from 
the different 'sources located outside their houses, both the 
migrant as well as non-migrant groups of household's population 
are facing the problem of hea'vy crowds and also they might have 
to stand in longer queues. As a majority of non-migrants (49 
per cent) as well as migrants (45 per cent) have reported that 

'I' : , - 
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tha one tap- Is being shared '.by more' than 30 households for 
btaininfo drinking water. However, the pressure of households 
on hand pipes as well as wells is noted to be relatively at 
lower extent than the taps (Table 4.10). 

-aUa.le 


Water Supply Households by Number of Persons Sharing- 

Facility -by - \ ' ^ 

type -10-20 20-30 30-50 50-100 lOOi 


'"winnber of 
households 


Migrants 
1. Tap 


/ V 4l 3 ?n 

(20.43)(15.32)(17.51)(29.92)( 2.79)(14:60) 
, 23 20 -24 39 2 

(18.25)(15.87)(19.05)(30.95)( 1,59)Ci4.29) 


2, Hand Pump -1 ^ 

(25.00)(25.00) 


3. Well 

No n-M grants 
1. Tap 


4 

(57.15) 


, 1/1 

(25.00)(25.00) 

A 1 - 

(14,28) 


,2. Hand Pump 4 

(57.14) , 


, 33 .23 17 24 

(25.38) (17,69) (13. 08) (18. 46) 

24 . 17 -13 22 

(22.43)(15.89)(12,15)(20.56) 


1 


3. Well 


(14.29) 


5 6 4 ■ 

(31.25)(37.50)(25.00)( 6.25) 


2 

(28.57) 

33 

(25.38) 

31 

(28.97) 

2 

(28.57) 


' 137. 

( 100 . 00 ) 

126 

( 100 , 00 ) 

4 

( 100 , 00 ) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

130 

( 100 . 00 ) 

107 

( 100 . 00 ) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

16 

( 100 . 00 ). 


Likewise, we found the proportion of migrants reported 
to have the facility of electricity available in their houses 
(89 per cent) is found to be comparatively much higher than 
the non-migrants 78,20 per cent). It has further been revealed 
.that the houses of ‘larger proportion of the non-migrants are 


m 
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- HMMg^i on.0^ Medica l Fa cilities , V ' 

. Examining.the pattern of differences existing in the avail- 
ment Of medical facilities among ‘different groups of people in 
the sample city .e found that nearly 20 per bent of migrants as 
against of 12 per cent non-migrants have not availed any medical 
'lity during the period of this research survey carried out 
by us . Marked differences are , , however, existing between: migr- 
ants and -non-migrants in the availment of medical facilities 
from different institutions. Since, among the migrants . a major- 
ity. of them have reported to have received the medical treatment 
from private clinic/hospitals (46 per cent) followed by govern- 
ment hospitals (27.65 per cent) and government as 'well as 'prlvate 
hospitals (4.54 per cent). However, among the non-mi grahts , the 
proportion of them which have visited for medical treatment to 
private , hospitals are observed 40 per cent as against of 22 per 
cent to government hospitals and 23.60 per cent to government 
as: well as , private hospitals. Further, the frequencies of ■ 
visits made, for the availment of medical facilities with differ- 
ent institutions are reported to be nearly two times higher in 
favour of non-migrants, , Further, relating the pattern of 
utilization of medical facilities of migrants and non-migrants 
with their, households’- inqome levels the analysis revealed that 
from lowest levels - of ho^ehold’s income, a majority of both 
migrants as well as non-migrants are observed visiting. to govern- 
ment hospitals for medical treatment while from the highest 
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income groups of households a majority of them are availing 
the medical facilities, from the private hospitals and clinics 
(Tables ,4. 12 (a) and 4.12(b).). 

Enquiring about the reasons of preferences of migrants 
and non-migrants, in response to their availment of medical 
facilities with private clinic/hospitals over the government 
hospitals we found that a majority of respondents (48 per cent) 
consisting of 49 per cent migrants and 46 per cent non-migra- 
nts have reported that the private hospitals provide better 
services than the government hospitals ^ However, 42.48 per 
cent migrants and 41 per cent non-migrants are reported 
preferingito get the medical facilities from government 
hospitals ’ (Table 4.13). ' 

. . • ' ■ ;..4 

Table 4.13 : Preference of Migrants .and Non-Migrants to Visit 
Private Clinic Over the Government Dispensary 
and. Reasons for Preference. 


Reasons for Migrants Non— Migrants All 


Preference 

Number Perce- 
, ntage 

If^iinter Perce- 
ntage 

Number Perce- 
ntage 

Better Services 

^6 

49.04 

229 

45.80 

715 

47.95 

Reasomble Charges 
Liable to Services 


'0.50 

22 

■ 4.40 

27 

1.81 

Better Behaviour 

25 

.■:2.52' 

■27 

: 5^ 40 

52 

3.49 

Any other - . . ; 

54 

5.44 

17 

'3. 40 

71 

4.76 

Number of Households 
not prefer! ng td 
Private Clinic 

421 

,42. its 

'■'205' 

41.00 

628 

41.99 

Total 

V.O 

iOO.OO ■ 

500 

100,00 

1491 

100 ,.00 



— — aigner in the group 

of migrants (65 por cent) than the noi>-migrhnts (60 per cent) 
households. Further we found, larger differences are existing 
in the distance covered for the availment of educational 
facilities between the children of migrant and non-migrant ' 
households. However, a majority of the children of both 
migrants as well as non-migrants (63 per cent and 80 per cent 
respectively) are noticed covering the distance of 2' Kms. to 
get the education. But among the children which are covering 
the distance of 2 Kms, to 5 Kms. the proportions are signifi- 
cantly higher in case of migrants (26 per cent) as compared 

: Distribution of Households According to the 
Distance Covered by Iheir Children for Educa- 
tional Facilities. 


Migrants Non-Ili grants 

dumber i’erce-^ihmiber Perce- 

ntage 


Below 1 


10 & above 14 2.16 4 1.32 18 1.90- 

All Groups 647* 100,00 . 302* 100,00 949* 100 00 

(65,29 ) - (60.40) (63.65) 

Total. Households 991 * 500 ' 1491 

( 100 , 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) . ( 100 . 00 )' 

*Not any child is going to school from remaining households 


to non^migrants (14 per cent) households. And also the pro- 
portion of migrant households reported that their children, 
cover the distance . of above 5 Kins, for the facility of educa- 
tion is observed nearly two-times higher than the non-migrants 
(Table 4.14), ; 

Ptstance Between Workplace and Residence 

Further we shall attempt to find out the situation of 
housing facilities available to different groups of people in 
the city. Ihis aspect is examined incorporating the distance 
of place of work from the place of residence of the respondents. 
An analysis reveals that a majority of the people (56 per cent) 
are living at the distance of below 2 Kms, Among the remaining 
respondents, nearly 28 per cent and 26 per cent of them are 
covering the distance of more than 3 Kms. for goint to the 
place of work. However, remarkable differences are existing 
in the usual distances between the residence and the place 
of work of migrants and non-migrants , Among the resp orients 
reported living at the distance of below 2 Kms, from their 
place of work, a higher' proportion is found among the group 
of non-migrants (56 per cent) as compared to migrants ( 4 l per 
cent) whereas in the distance group of 2 to 5 kms. and more 
than 5 kms. the proportions of former group:- are sigroficantly 
higher (28 per cent and 31- per cent respectively) than the 
latter group (23 per cent and 21 per cent respectively) 

(Table 4.15) • 
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Distribution of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
Distance of Workplace from Residence. 


Migrants Non-Migrants 

Somber" Perce- Humber 'Perce 
ntage ntage 


of Fair Priced Commodities 


iaDie 4.10 aepicted ^thpt a majority of the households 
(86 per cent) consisting of 83 per cent migrants and 86 per 
cent non-migrants have the ration cards for the procurement 
of controlled priced cmmodi ties from the fair priced shops 
of government in the city. Sugar, wheat, rice, kerosene oil 
and cloth are the important commodities which are indicated 
to be generally procured by the sample households with their 
ration cards. Among these commodities, the purchase of sugar 
is reported to be carried out by majority of the migrant 
(99 per cent) as well as non-migrant (98 per cent) groups of 
households. Second majority’ of (12 per cent) migrant house- 
holds are observed to be using facility of ration card for 
the purchase of wheat followed by rice (10,25. per cent), 
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of mgrant and Non-Migrant House: 
by the Availability of Ration Card with them i 
Purchasing and Availability of 


its No n-Mit rants 

Per3?r !1ui'Bii"PiFc“ir 


- All 

Itoinber Per;ce™ 

nt age 

100,00 1491 100.00 


iNumber 


A. Total Households 

Availability of 
Ration Cards 

B. Number- of House- 
holds Purchasing 
items 

1-. Sugar 

2, Wheat 

3, Rice 

4. Kerosene 

5. Cloth 

C. Availability of 
items 

1 • Timely 

2. Adequately 


Also 


CHAPTER V 


^end an d Motivations of Migration 

Increasing tread of migration has been empirically wit- 
nessed at higher rate from rural to urban areas. However, it 
has been universally ' believed that the rural-urban migration 
makes a relatively smaller contribution than the natural 
increase of population to urban growth. Several factors 
such as level of poverty , non-availability of better remune- 
rative employment opportunities and various social facilities 
has been indicated as the most important cause which has been 
forcing the rural population to urban areas in search of ' ■ 
these opportunities. However, the studies undertaken during 
recant past has empirically confirmed that the rate of migra- 
tion fr...m rural to urban areas has not accelerated and, if 
anything, has shown a declining tendency. Several demographic 
and economic reasons has been advanced to explain the slow, 
down of rural-urban migration. . The high rate of natural ' 

growth and slowing down in the rate of employmint opportuni- 
ties in urban areas,- growth of sub-urban railway and road 
transport, general development of, social infrastructural 
facilities, like, education, health services, atleast to some 
extent the implementation of rural development programmes 
based on orientation of employment opportunities, are some 
of the additional factors which could account for declara- 
tion in the nate of migration. ■ 


y« Streams 

Ihe analysis of our sample data reveals that a maiority 
of (64 per cent) migrants, -were arriving in the city from • 
rural areas while remaining only 36 per cent came from other 
towns and cities. Of the migrants arrived in the city from 
^ rural areas, more than thraa-^fourths of them came directly 
from their place of origins -hile remaining have reported 
that they have visited^ some another urban areas also before 
■ finally coming to the sample city. Further, the analysis 
reveals that over three-fourths of the inmigrants (76-, 67 per 
cent) came from within the state as against of 23,31 per cent 
from outside the state while none is reported to have arrived 
from outside country. However, the proportion of persons' 
arriving from rural area is reported to be slightly higher 
among those migrating from within the state (65.37 per cent) 
as compared to outside state (63.29 per cent). Also, amo.ng 
the inmigrants coming directly from rural areas are signifi- 
cantly higher from within the state (60.00 per cent) than 
from outside the state (55 per cent). Further, among the 
inmigrants of urban areas the proportion of them which came 
from within the state (37 per cent) is marginally higher as 
compared to those of outside state (35 per cent). Ihus it 
appears that a narrow differences are prevailing in the propor 
tion of migrants arrived in the city from rural as well as^ 
from urban, areas of both within the state as well as outside 
the state. But in absolute terms a majority of migrants in 





, Stages of Migration 

Town 
(Small) 


Rural-Town- All M 
City rants 


Within State- 


Urban 


Urban 


Urban 


percentage of coliimn 



Sinha and G«S, Mehta *...TUFrba:msat^ and Urban Employment 
L : A Study at Natidhal, Regional and Inter-lo-wn Levels, 
Lucknow, 1987. 



_ vcu ow uctve aeciined, over • 

the period of tine but, among the migrants migrated from 

former end the rate is signifioantly much larger than those 
«hc have migrated from urban areas. In fact, -among the '■ 
migrants reported to have arrived in the city alter 1966 are 
-recorded to be much higher from urban areas as compared to 
..nlral areas. Among the migrants reported to have arrived 
before -1965 are observed 66 per cent and 58 per cent from 
rural and urban areas respectively. Ih totality, m the sto 
Of migrants as- recorded in the city, the proportion of them 
arriving from rural .areas is much' higher than those -who have 
. arrived from urban areas whioh oonflrms that the rural-urban 
migration stream has contributed an- important role in the'i • 
Stowth and structure of oity. In fact, si.e 1966. the L 
of migration from urban areas has been increasing at faster 
rate than from the rural areas. Further, it is widely 
evident that the migration rate, from within the state is 
decreasing -at faster rate than from outside the state, howeve 
the narrow down;trend of migration from both the origin Is 
found declining at substantial level over the years. But in 
the post 1981 periods, the proportion of migrants reported 
arrived in the city from outside state has increased by aroun, 
3 per Cent: as comnared tro di *1 G'yiZ O/^ ^ _ - * /rr-. *- _ 
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2sble___5j_2 ; Distribution, of ftigrants by Origin and Period 
, . of Migration, ■ ' ' 


Origin of . 
Migration 

Within States 

Rural 

Urban 

Outside State 
Rural 
Urban 
All States 
, Rural 

. ■ . ■■■■■ ^ 

Urban 


Before 1961- ' 1966- 1971- 1976- 1981& All Mig- 

1'960 . ■ 65; 70 75 80 onwartfe rants 

^ 299 _ 1.88 107 88 40 58 760 

(39. 34)(24.73)(14.07)(11.57)(5.26)(5,00) (100.0) 

206 121 60 52 22 20 481 

(42.82)(.25.15) (12.47) (10.81 )(4.57)(4.15)(100.0) 

93 67 47 ■ 36 18 18 279 

(33.33)(24.01)(i6.84)(i2.90)(8.45)(6.45)(100.0) 

97 43 3 6 . 29 9 17 231 

(41.99)(18.61)(15.58).(12.55)(3.89)(7>35)(100.0) 

65 28. 22 19 6 11 1 51 

(43.04) (18.54) (14. 56) (12. 58) (3. 97) (7.28) (100. 0) 

,52 15 ’44 10 ' 3 6 80 

(40.00)(18.75)(17.50)(12.50)(3.75)(7.50)(100,0) 

396 231 143 117 ■ 49 55 991 

(39.95)(23,30)(14,42)(ii.80) (4.94) (5.54X100.0) 

, 271 149 82 , 71 28.' 31 632 

(42*87)(23.57)(12*97)(11.23)(4.43)(4.90)(100.Q) 

- 125 _ 82 .61 46 21 24 359- 

(34.8l)(22.84)(l6i99)(l2.81)(5.84)(6.68)(l00.0) 


'Note i Figures 
totals. 


in brackets indicate the percentages of column 


y.3. Activity Status 


■ Analysis pertaining to the' activity status of migrants at 
the place of oragi.n bafc-’e .nttiating migration reveals that a 
majority of them were sail' vr children or students (54. per^ cent ) 
while 37 per cent were in -moloyment and only a. small proportion 
of them (9 per cent) were facing the conditions of unemplojrment. 
However, considering the activity status of migrants which had 
arrived in the city during different periods of time the analysis 
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on of Migrants by. Their Activity Status 


Child 


Working Unemp 
loyed 


1981 and 
onwards 


Figures in br 
column totals 
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against of 42 per cant child/students and, remaining 5 per 
•ent of them have reported, as unemployed at the time of migra- 
tion at their respective native places. Thus it appears that 
•there has been significant levels of changes- in the magnitude 
of migration particularly since the last one decade. Since 
the migration of a majority of the persons has taken place 
for better paid emplojnnent cap crtuni ties rather' than in search 
of any kind and status of erc.ployment in urban areas (Table 
5«3)« This is evident becatise a significant proportion of 

.migrants have reported to have been employed before initiating 
migration, • - - , 

V.4 Age ‘ 

Keeping in view the age characteristics of migrants at 
the- time of migration we find a majority of them were in the 
age. group 15 to 25 years (39 per cent) .followed by below 15 
years (30 per cent) and 25 to 30 years (15 per cent) while 
remaining 11 per cent and 5 per cent were in the age group 
30 to ^ years and above 40 years respectively. Further 
cbhsidering the- age - composition of migrants those have migra- 
;;ted at different points, of .time we observed among the migrants 
who arrived in the city before 1960 a majority of them were 
with 15 years of age (53 per cent) 'followed by 43 per cent 
With 15 to 30 years while only 3 - per cent were more than 30 
years old. . However^ among the migrants' of 1961-65, perlods.,> 
t’heir proportion- in the' abW^^ age group Cbelow 15 years) ■ 
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has gone down to 19 per cent while it has gone up to 74 per 
cent and 7 per cent in the second .(15 to 30 years) and third 
age group (above 30 years) respectively. Likewise, we observed 
that the proportion of migrants has increased significantly in 
the relatively higher age groups while it has decreased in the 
lower age groups oyer the period of migration. Finally among 
the migrants which have migrated' during the post 1981 periodj. 


i gi ii 


a maoority of than were more than 30 years old (44 par cent) 
followed by 15 to 30 years (42 per cent) and only 15 -per cent 
were below 15 years old. The explanation behind the increasing 
proportion of migrants in the higher age group ranges is that 
a significantly larger proportion of them were either employed 
or students before migration at the place of their last resid- 
ence (Table 5.4). . ' 


T^ble 5.4 •; Distribution of Migrants by Their Age at Migration. 

(Age Groups in Years) 


Period of Below 15-20 20-25 ’ 25-30 30-40 40 & All Mi- 

Migration 15 ■ above grants 


Before I 960 210 86 50 , 37 11 2 396 

. (53.03)(21.71)(12.62)( 9-34)( 2,77)( 0.50)(100.00) 

1961 - 65 . 45 54 78 38 10 '6 231 

(19.48)(23.37)(33.76)(16.45)( 4.32)( 2.59)(100.00) 

1966 - 70 11 20 ' 35 37 36 4 143 

( 7.69)(13.98)(24.47)(25.87)(25.17)( 2.79)(100.00) 

1971 - 75 17 18 19 20 ' 35 ■ 8 11 7 

(14.52)(15.38)(,16.23)(17.09)(29.91)( 6.83)(100.00) 

1976 - 80. 3 9 6 • 9 8 i 4 49 

. ( 6.12)(18.36)(12,24)(18.36)(16.32)(28.57)(-100.00) 

1981 and 8 ’ * 6 10 7 13 11 55 

opwards (14. 54)(10,90) (18. 18)(12.72)(23. 63) ( 20 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) 

Total 294 193- : 198 148 113 45 991 

Migrants (29.6 6)(i9.47)(l9.97)(l4.93)(l1.40)( 4.54)(100,00) 

Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column 
totals 
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V.5 Level of Education 

Ihe. educational, characteristics of migrants show that 
jpver four- fifths of them (80^73 per cent) had received atleast 
.some level of education before migration, of whom a majority 
of (30 per cent) them had forral level of education (upto 
middle school standard) f oi:^. v, by secondary (25 per cent) 
.and graduation/post-graduat:.. "16 per cent.Vwhile a small 
proportion of them had (10 per cent) either technical or pro- 
fessional education. Pujoth :r we observed that there has .been 
significant levels of improvements in the proportions of well 
educated persons which arrived in the city during recent past 
than those who arrived some two decades back or so. Among 
the migrants the city before 1960,- around 31 per 

cent of them were illiterate while this figure has reduced to 
9 per cent for those arrived^ during post 1981 periods. 
Consequently the migrants with above secondary level of educa- 
tion at the time of arriving in the city.;{?are 30 per cent, 
before I960 while this proportion has gope up to 48 per cent 
for 1961-65,' 67 per cent for 1971-75 and 73' per cent for post 
1981 periods of migrants. Thus the overall analysis depicted 
that there has been qualitatively greater changes in the 
magnitude, and selectivity of migration as the , educational 
character-i.stics of migrants has been changing at significant 
levels from one to other period of .time, '.During last decade 
over 80 per cent of the migrants are noticed to have came in 
the city after availing atleast some level of education, in 




Table 3*5 t Jiducational Levels of Migrants at Their 



tOiCTs cnm 00 tA tr\v£> vovo mir\ 

Kv »IA»^ • cm • r- • T-* ^ • 
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fact a sizeable number of them are reported having higher 
level of education, vjhich is suited for lelatively better 
level of employment and earning opportunities (Table i5.5) .. 

V,6 Marital- Status 

Table 5*6 shows that a little more than one-third of 
iimigrants were unmarried persons at the time of migration 
while 61,17 per cent were married and only 1.10 per cent of 
them had reported as widow/widower or separated from their 
wives. However, the proportion of married persons which 
arrived in the city is observed highest during the period 
1976-80 (67 per cent) followed by 1966-70 (62 per cent) post 
1981 (56 per cent) acnd 1961-65 (37 per cent) but among the 

Table 5^6 : Marital Status of Migrants at Their Migration 


Period of Marital Status 


Migration 

Married 

Unmarried 

Widower/ 
Widow se- 
parated 

Total ■ 
Migrants 

Before I960 

65 

(16.44) 

326 

(82.32) 

5 

(1.24) 

396 

. (100.00) 

1961 - 65 > 

85 

(36.79) 

146 

(63.21) 

— ■ 

231 

(100.00) 

1966 - 70 

89 ■ 

(62,23) 

52 

(36.36) 

2 

(1.41) 

143 

(100.00) 

1971 - 75 

72 

(61.53) 

43 

(36.75) 

2 ■ 

(1.72) 

117 

(100.00) 

1976 T 80 

33 

(67.34) 

16 

(32.66) 

- . 

49 

(100.00) 

1981 and 
onwards 

• 30 

(54.54) 

23 

(41.83) 

2 

(3. '63) 

55 

(100.00) 

All Migrants 

374 

(37.73) 

606 

(61.17) 

11 

(1.10). 

991 

(100.00) 

Note ; Figures 

in brackets 

indicate 

the percentages of 


column totals. 




migrants which came before 1960, only 16 per cent were married 
Ihe highest proportion of migrants reported to have came in 
the city during 1966-70 after their marriage is probably relat- 
ed to the fact that significantly a much higher prooortion of 
them were employed arid also were in the age group of above 25 
years ivhile they initiated migration. 


The analysis pertaining to the purpose of migration' of 
migrants in the city indicate that a majority of them have 
migrated for seeking empl 03 nnent opportunities (34 per cent's 
followed by those who have accompanied their parents (30 per 
cent) and due to transfer of jobs from another place to the 
city (24 per cent) while only 9 per cent and 3 per cent have 
migrated respectively for availing educational facilities and 
some other purposes such as political, social and personal,. 
Further we observed that the purpose of migration seems to 
have been changing over, the periods of initiating migration 
of the -migrants. Among 'the migrants which arrived in the 
city before I960 the highest proportion of them are recorded 
■came to join their family (53 per cent) followed by seeking 
employment opportunities (32 per cent) while among the migrants 
reported to have came for seeking employment the proportion has 
gone Tjp to 44 per cent during 1961-65 while the proportion of 
those came to join their family in the city has gone down to 
23 per cent 'during same period of -time. During remaining 
periods the proportion of migrants who came for seeking employ- 
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j merit has ultimately gone down in significant proportion while 

those who have reported to have came in the city due to 
transfer of jobs; in the city from other places has increased 
subsequently. Among the recent migrants (post 1981 p.eriod), 
a highest proportion of them were already employed elsewhere 
(44 per cent) followed by in search of employment (27 per cent) 
and equal proportion (11 per cent each) for availing educatinal 
facilities and to join their family while a small proportion 
(7 per cent)of migrants came for reasons like political, 
social or any other personal reasons. 

Table 3«7 i Purpose of Migration, 


f"-' 

Jb 

■: 


Period of 
Migration 


'Purpose of Migration 


Accompa- Education In search Transfer Any All Mi- 



nied 

parents 


of emplo- 
yment 

of job 

Other grants 

Before i 960 

211 , 
(55.28) 

32 

( 8.08) 

127 

(32.07) 

20 

( 5 . 05 ) 

6 -396 

( 1-51)(100.0) 

1961 - 65 

54 

(23.37) 

29 

(12.55) 

102 

( 44 , 15 ) 

43 

(18.61) 

3 231 

( 1 . 29 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 

1966 - 70 

■ 14 

( 9.79) 

.13 

( 9.09) 

39 

( 27 . 27 ) 

73 

(51.04) 

4 -143 

( 2.79)(100.0) 

1971 - 75 

12 

(10.25) 

10 

( 8,54) 

. 36 

(30.76) 

55 

(47.00) 

4 117 

( 3.41) (100.0) 

1976 - 80 

■ 3 

( 6.12) 

2 

■ ( 4. OB) 

19 

(38.77) 

20 

(40.81) 

5 49 

(10.20)(100.0) 

•1981 and 
onwards 

6 

(10.91) 

( 10 , 91 ) 

15 

( 27 . 27 ) 

24 

(43.63) 

'4 55 

( 7.28) (100.0) 

All Migrants 

300 

(30.29) 

* ^ 92 

(9,28) 

338 

■ (34.10) 

235 

(23.71) 

, 26 991 

(2.62) (100.0) 


Note : Figures in brackets Indicate the percentages of 
column totals. 






Further, we have attempted to examine the type and chara-. 
cteristics of migration of only those persons which have 
arrived in the city either for seeking emplo5rment opportunities 
or with employment from outside the city. Before we go into 
the analysis one has to understand that the motive of both the 
category of migrants is by and large similar because the migr- 
ation motivation of both the categories of migrants is -ultima- 
tely related with the aspect of employment. The only difference 
in the nature of migration, is that the employment is already 
fixed before arriving in the city for one group of migrants 
while the other group of migrants have to search employ- 
ment. However, from our analytical point of view we shall, 
retain both the categories of migrants into a sin^e frame. 

Therefore, accepting that the characteristics as vrell as 

' ' shall 

motives of migration of both the' groups are similar we/examine 

the extent and pace' 'to which the migration of an individual 

motivated with employment brings out the extra burden of 

population in the city at the time of their arrivals- or after 

migration. It is accepted that the unlimited growth in the 

city is not only a result of acceleration of migration motivated 

by employment opportunities but also the migrants who arrive 

in the city, for above motivation. A majority of migrants 

shift their dependents from the place of last residence to 

the place of destination as soon as they find better level 

of employment and earning opportunities. However, the shift 


I lype of Migration of Migrants Who Came in the City With Job and Seeking Job 
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of dependant may be as a temp.oraiy or a peimianent nature of 
sattlementi in fact the majority of shifts ..happen to be 
diverted into the permanent nature of settlements of those 
•which are made temporary at the initial stages. Keeping in 
view this aspect we found that only one-fourth of the, sample 
migrants had arrived in the city with their dependent family ‘ 
jaembers. Indeed this figure for migrants who came for seeking 
employment opportunities is comparably at much lower order 
(3,2 "per cent) thah those who came with employment (55.77 per 
cant). Ihe proportion of migrants reported to have came with 
their. family members .are found hipest during the period 
1966-70 (36 per cent) followed by 33 per cent in 1976-80, 28 
per cent post 1981 period while only 14 per cent had arrived 
before j960. However, the pattern of migration into the city 
has found changed among the migrants who migrated with employ- 
ment as well as of those migrated for seeking employment. As 
among the migrants the proportion of those arrived in the 
city with their family dependents has gone down from 90 per 
cent (before I960) to 38 per cent (during post' 1981 period) 
while among the migrants who had migrated for seeking employ- 
ment, this proportion has-. increased from 1-, 57 to 13.34 per 
cent during the same two p.-'riods (Table 5.8), 


Further, Table 5.9 depicts that ,the proportion of migrants 
reported to have migrated in the city with their family members 
has gone up from 14 per cent in I960 to 36 per cent in 1966-70 
while this proportion has gone down to 27 per cent in 1971-75 
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Classification of Migrants by Number . of Family Members 
Migrated With them. 


Migrants by Number of Family Members , Jo ined them 

)n8 Tvjo ■ Three Four & .Total j^ants vjith fam 

above iob & seek-siz 


^0 3 4 3 20(1,3.61) 

(50.00) (15.00)(20.00)(15.00)(1QO.OO) ( 

■iCy -^5 3 i 34(23.45) 

C44!i2)(44.12)( 8.82)( 2.94)(100.00) I 

yiQ g 11 2 40(35.71) 

(45.00) (22.50) (27. 50) ( 5.00) (100.00) 

7 863 24(26.37) 

(29.17) (33.33) (25.00) (12.50) (100,00) 

(38.46)(15.38)(38.46)( 7.69) (100. 60) 

4 '2 1 4 11(28.21) 

(36.36)(18.18)_( 9.09)(36.36)(100.00) . 

3 59 39 30, 14 142(24,78) 

( 41. 55) (27. 46) (21. 13 ) ( 9.86) (100.00) 

res in brackets represents the percenta 


1981 and 
onwards 


of column 


Note 


and further the figure increased mo > per 
1975 periods. The average size of family that arrived 
city with the migrants is estimated of 2 members. Howt 
this figure is varrying .from 1.71 members during 1961-1 
at 2.73. members' during post 1981 periods. Further, we 
that a madority of migrants brought only one family me 
(42. per cent) followed' by two (28 per .cent)- members an 
members (21 pet cent) while . only '10 per cent of them h 
reported to have brou^t ' 4 and above number of family 
at the time of their arrival in the city.. 



Further, ve have attempted to examine the pattern and 
extent to vrtiich the dependent family members have joined the 
migrants after their movements from the place of last resid- 
ence. The trend , i^e^rding joining of the family dependents 
with the migrants at the place of destination is found increas- 
ing significantly in each subsequent ‘periods. However, the 
proportion of migrants reported to have been joined by atleast 
one family member after their migration has decreased from 39 
per cent (before I960) to 18 per cent (Post 1981). Ihe average 
number of dependent family members who joined the migrants is 
reported, to be highest during 1976-80 (3 members) and lowest 
during 1961-65 (1.6 members.) periods. Further, a highest 
proportion of the migrants have reported joined them by one 
family member followed by two (28 per cent) and more than 4 
members (14 per cent) while a lowest proportion of them (9 per 
cent) were joined by three members after their arrival in the 
sample city (Table 5.10), : 

ole 5.10 : Classification of Migrants, by Number of Their 
Family Members Joined dhem After Migration." 


Migrants by I'toabe'r of Bhmily Members joined after Migiation ■ 

one Two ■ ttr.3e.Fo^ 8< Total 

above ^ seeking after mig- 

— : — rants-- 

24 ‘ 23 '4 , ■ 6' 57(38.78) 147 1-91 

(42.11)(40.35)( 7.02)(10.,53)(100.00) (100.00),, 

28-9 '2 5 45(31.03) 145 1.60 

(19.31')( 6.21)( 1.38)( 3.45)(1G0.00) (lOO.OO) 

15 2 2 3 22(19.64) 112 1.86, 

(68.18)( 9.09)( ‘0.09)(13.64)(100.00) (lOO.OO) 

8 ' ' 8 '3 5 24(26.37) , 91 ^ 2.33 

(33.33)(33.33)(12.50)(20.83)(100.00) (100.00). 

2 -2 1 2 7(17.95) , 39 3.00 

(28.57) (28.57)(14.85)(28.57)(100.00) (lOO.OO) . 

2 2 2 1' 7(17.95) 39 2,29 

(28. 57) (28, 57) (28. 57) ( 14.85) (iOO. 00) (100.00) 

79 . 46 14^^ 22‘ 162(28.27); 573~^ 1.94, 

(^.,77) (28.40) ( 8.64)(13.58)(100.000 (100 yOO) 

Figures in brackets represent the percentages of colimn . , m 

sub-totals, ■ , ' ' 


1981 and 
onwards 


Note 
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Lastly taking into consideration the consequences of. 
dependent family members of migrants arrived behind them in 
the city either at migration or Joined after migration of the 
migrants we observed that the number of .dependents per migrant 
arrived' in the city has increased from 1.65 to 2.50 between 
the period 1961 to 1980, however, this figure is found to have 
remained almost stagnant during post 1976 periods. In total- 
ity, two de|)endent members per migrant have reported arrived 
in the city. In other words, we can say that the migration 
of each individual person motivated with employment or income 
opportunities leads to the burden of two additional persons 
in the environment of city with him. However, the proportion 
of migrants living with the family in the city is reported to 
be significantly at lower order (31 per cent) than those are 


Table 5.11 ; Number of Family. Members Joined to Migrants and 
the Number of Migrants Living Alone and With 
Family in the City. 


Period of 
Migration ■ - ,. 

Family 

M'embers 

Number . 

of Migrants 

i Living' ■ 

■ Average 

""Alone 

“ ' With . . ... 

' • Family 

•Total' 

S JLu O 

family per ■ ■. 
migrant " '' 

Before I960 

150 

319- 

77 

396 - . - 

1.95 . , 


‘ 

(80.56) 

(19.44) 

(100.00) 


1961 - 65 

130 

152' 

(65,80) 

• 79 

(34.20) 

231 

(100.00) 

; 1.65 ' 

1966 - 70 

119 

’81" 

‘ 62 -. 

143 

1.92 ■ ■ 



(56,64) 

. (43.36) 

(100.00) 

1971 - 75 

112 

'■ 69 
(58.97) 

’ ■ 

(41.03) 

117 ■ 

(100.00) 

2.33 ■ . 

1976 - 80 

,50. 

29' 

.(59.18) 

^ -. 20 ■ ■ 

(40.82) 

49 

(100.00) 

2.50.. 

1981 and 


3T 

•18 ■ 

55 * 

2.46" 

onwards 


•'(67.27) 

(32.73) 

(100.00) 

All Migrants 

. '607., 7'' 

:■ -637 ’ 

304 ■ 

991 

. ■ 2.00:"", 

' 


(69,32) 

(30.68) 

(100.. 00) 



Note : Figures -..in brackets -indicate the percentages of 
column totals. - ’ , .. 
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living alone (69 per cent). Further the analysis reveals 
that. the proportion of migrants living with family in the 
city , is noticed hipest among those arrived during 1966-70 
(43 per cent), however, this proportion is observed decreasing 
consistently over the periods cf time. However, the lowest 
proportion of migrants living- v.lth 'family is noticed th-ose 
came before I960 (Table- i, i • ■ , 

Thus, we may draw th_- c-.;nclusi.->n that the rate of migra- 
tion from rural t-o urban areas v;as categorically much higher 
till the period 1965. In fact this trend has been reduced 
substantially over the subsequent periods of time. To some 
extent the flow of migration into the city has been observed 
increasing faster from urban areas as compared from the ' rural 
end. The step migration of persons also seen substantially 
higher but a majority of the migrants Wio arrived in the city 
has a rural background whether they have migrated from outside 
or from within the state. The faster growth in the sise and 
structure of the city observed over the years is basically a 
result of extremely larger stock of migrants in the city which 
were arrived from rural areas, particularly before 1965, To 
begin with these migrants have been coming to Lucknovj with 
the sole intention of seeking emplo^nnent. However, once they 
find a job and settle down to the life style of the city their 
settlement becomes permanent. In other words after the perma- 
nent settlement of migrants in city their next generations are 
enumerated as’, non-migrants for the city which have shown that 
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the changes in the composition of size structure of city has. 
taken place, mainly due tb Iprger natural growth than the 
migration of people from outside city. . 

Further we observed that the composition and characteri- 
stics of the migrants are changing ovdr the years. A ' decline 
in the proportion of those arriving for seeking employment and 
increased proportion of those coming for education and due to 
the transfer, of jobs in the city, from., outside city indicate 
that the incidence of distress migration has decreased while 
that for improvement in educational and living standards has 
increased. Also, the decline in the proportion of job seekers 
is. the result of more or atleast some diversification of 
employment opportunities in various areas and decline in the . 
employment avenues in the city ; as the proportion of migrants 
arriving in city. with the transfer of employment is increasing 
substantially over the. years. Also, we observed that the pro- 
portion of migrants reported to have been employed before 
migration at the place of last residence is substantially 

increasing over the period. of time. ' " 

Further, we found that due to the increased proportion- 
of migrants who reported that they were enrolled in various 
educational systems and were employed at the place of last 
residence, the age characteristics of the migrants at migration 
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is also changing over the years, in fact the age at migration 
is found to be increasing 'over the periods of their movements, 
Hb-wever, a majority of migrants were between the age gnoup of 
15 to 30 . years at their arrival in the city. Further, it . . 

appears that the proportion of migrants who have came after 
marriage and. number ‘-'f family laembers joining them at migra- 
tion or after migrati:3n . in’ the city is indicated to be signi- 
ficantly increasing over the period of time, however, the 
proportion of migrants living with family is observed comparably 
smaller than those are living alone in the city,. . 


CHAPTER VI 


am Benefits, .pf...llij:r'ation 


■ In the preceding ^chapter we had found that the motivat- 
ions and the magnitudes of -migration has increasingly been 
changed over the' years anh the migration rate motivated with 
seeking employment and income opportunities has narrowed 
do-wn to substantial levels. Thrther, in the present chapter 
we attempt to examine the basi o' characteristics, implications 
and reasons ■ of leaving native place, job aspiration, ideas and 
information sources behind the situation of prevailing job 
market, extent of waiting before getting employment. and the 
pattern of benefits derived as a result of migration by the 
migrants who arrived in city during different points of time. 

ihe decision of migration of people from one place to 
other is influenced because of several motivating factors. 

Most of the migration studies have postulated the role of 
economic factor in migration for a majority of the persons. ' 
In fact, .non-availability of employment and the income oppor- 
tunities at the place of origin tend to push them to migrate 
in search of these opportunities. There are also people who 
migrate from well-to-do families with the consideration of 
better social and economic aspirations. As such, : several' 
factors combined together determine the decision to migrate 
from one place to other for seeking better, level of employment 
and income opportunities and to avail better amenities of life. 


ot Family Incomp. 


Average per capita income in the households of migrants 
at the time of their migration is estimated to be Rs.870 i^hile 
the per househole income of migrants vas Rs.44S3. Further, we 
Observed that the highest level of FCI in the households is 

be in the case of migrants who arrived before I960 
and lowest for those arriving during 1961-63. On the other hand 
per household income of migrants' at the time of migration 
IS reported to- be ranging lowest from Rs.3709 to highest 
Rs.5920, of those who came in the city during the period 
1961-65 and post 1981 respectively. Further we observed that 
the proportion of migrants coming from, lowest income group 
ranges (below Rs,2000) is found highest during 1976-80 (32 per 
cent) followed by 1961-65 (27 per cant), 1966-70 (26 per cent) 
while only 22 per cent and 20 per cent came during 1971-75 
and before I960 respectively. However, among the migrants 
with highest family income at their native place are found 
proportionately higher during post 1981 period (20 per cent) 
and lowest during 1976-80 (5 per Cent)' period, but among the 
recent migrants (post 1981 ) a majority of them have reported 
coming from the income group Rs. 3000 - 5OOO. Thus, it is . 
indicated “that the level of income available with the family 
has, by and large, lasting effect on the propensity and in 
decision making of migration. In fact, in totality about one- 
fourth of the migrants have reported to have came from the 
lowest income group range (below Rs.2000) as against of 19 per 
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cent came from the hipest income group range (above Rs,7000)' 


(Table 6,1) 


VI. 2 Mount of Money in Possession 

Table 6,2 contains data on the amount of money brou^t 
by migrants for meeting the cost of migration and making their 
living arrangements in the city. Analysing data, lA/e found 
all migrants who came for seeking emploionent had.atleast some 
amount of money in their possession while leaving their last 
residence. Further, we found. that the average amount of money 
brought by migrants comas to be around Rs.221, however, this 
amount of money per migrant is ranging from Rs.l57 to Rs.365 
in the case of migrants arrived during the period 1961-65 and 
post 1981- respectively,'' On the other' hand, a majority of 
migrants were found to have brought less than Rs.200 (45 per 
cent) followed by Rs,200 - 500 (38 per cent) while only 17 per 
cent of them were reported to have brought more than Rs.500 ' 
from the place of their origins -for. meeting -the costs of 
®'^S^3’'^4on, We also observed that there are narrow differences 
in keeping the amount of money in possession for meeting the 
migration costs and the initial cost of living at the place 
of destination between the migrants arrived in the city during 
different periods of time. Althou^ the proportion of migrants 
to have brought more than Rs,500 in their possession are 
recorded highest among those came during post 1981 (27 per cent) 
and lowest during 1961-65 (12 per cent) periods (Table 6.2). 
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pn of Migrants by Amount 


■Amount of Money' (RsJ 

300- ■■ 400- 500 & 

^0 500 above 


Av.amt. 
of money 

per 

migrant 


1981 and 
on'wards 


arcning 



differant destinations. Thus the people select such areas 
as their destinations where they could be provided best 
possible livings and other facilities. However, initially, 
tbe migration of people could be intended .either alone or 
with already working migrants to the decided place of migra- 
tion. Analysis of our sample data reveals .that a significantly 
hipest proportion of migrants have reported migrated alone 
(65.38 par cent) followed by alongwith their working family 
members (26.23 per cent) and relatives/friends (6.51 per cent) 


Distribution of Migrants (Who Came ; 
Employment) by Kinship of Migration, 


Kinship of. Migration 

Alone Working Others Relatives/ Total 

family from vi- friends Migra 

members llages/ 

' • : area 


of column 


Note 


while a* lowest proportion (2 per cent) ’of them with other 
returned migrants. Further, the analysis reveals that the 
proportion of migrants reported to have came alongwith their 
relatives from last place of residence is registered highest 
of those came during 1976-80 (47 per cent) and lowest during 
1966-70 ( 28 par cent), however, among the recent migrants of 
post 1981 period, 67 per cent were reported arrived alone as 
against of 33 per cent with their working family members in 
the city (Table 6.3). 

Reason for Leaving Native Place ' ■' • - 

•Most of the migration studies .which were undertaken 
during recent past have emphasised the role of economic factors 
and; lesser employment opportunities available at the native 
place in migration. However, significantly a smaller size of 
persons initiate the decision of migration due to lack of ' ■ *' 
amenities of life,' social des crimination and the incidence of 
natural calamities, and so on, ' But the opinion of the scholars 
are that most of the migration are by and large related -to 
economically motivated reasons. In uneven distribution of 
economic activity, _ the level among regions and regional 
reproductive differentials of population tend to reinforce 
each, other to accelerate migratory movements. In fact 
expectation are that the significant changes might .have taken 
place in the reported reasons, of migration during .recent ..past 
as a result of improvements in' the distribution .of employment. 
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and income opportunities between different rural ani urban 
areas of different regions in the country. Considering our 
Sample data we find that significantly hipest proportion of 
migrants arrived in the city due. to lack of better paid employ- 
ment opportunities (57 per cent) followed by poverty (26 per 
cent) and equal proportion of (7 per cent) each due to non- 
availability of amenities of life and other reasons like 
social, ..political and personal while remaining lowest (3 per 
cent) proportion of migrants have reported to have migrated 
outside. their native places either by the incidence of natural 
calamities or because they were socially discarded by their 
communities. Further, considering into account the reasons 
for leaving the native places of migrants which arrived 
during different points .of time we observed that there has been 
‘Significant changes in the proportion of migrants who arrived 
due to poverty and lack, of employment opportunities at the 
place of last residence; particularly since last one decade. 

As among the migrants reported to have migrated due to the 
conditions of poverty existing at the place of origin the. 
proportion has decreased from 42 per cent in 1971-75 to 21,05 
per Cent in 1976-80 and 13.33 per'cent during post 1981 periods. 
Among those have migrated due to non-availability of better 
employment opportunities at the native the proportion has 
also been noticed to narrowed down significantly during post 
1971 periods as compared to previous periods of time. However, 
the proportions of migrants which have reported as having 
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Inadequ- 
ate emp- 
loyment 
opportu- 
nities 


Lack of Social Natural Others 
ameni- discri- calam- 
ties minatbn ities 


1981 and 
onv?ards 


. (15.33) (100.00) 

7 -7 25 .. . 338 

(2.07^(2.07) (7.40) (lOO.OO) 

e percentages: of column totals 


All Migrants 83 


migrated in search of better .amenities of life has increase 
from 3 per cent to 13 per cent during 1966-70 and post 1981 
periods respectively. And in case of migration reasons lik 
social, political and personal of personshas increased from 
5 per cent to 21 per cent during 1976-80 and post 1981 peri- 
respectively. But, it has been noted that the migration duf 
to social boycott and the incidence of natural calamities hi 
been ne^lgible, in fact zero, after the- period. 1965. (Table 
6.4). Over and above,"' the assessment _ relating , to the reasons 
of migration of-paople- indicate that the factors .likp 





in the availability of better paid employment opportunities 
and lack of amenities of li^e-at the native place are the 
major responsible issues, left during recent past. 


Further considering the probabilities and the conditions, 
of job; assurance received by migrants before initiating migra- 
tion from the place of last origin -we observed that signifi- 
cantly a highest proportion, of migrants (42 per cent) have 
decided, to migrate -with the feelings of general understandings 
that employment opportunities are sufficiently available in 
the city while the jobs for second majority “of migrants (35" 
per cant) ware fi3?e.d before their arrival and remaining 12 
per cent and 11 per cent were respectively • assured and committed 
by their relatives regarding assistance for searching the jobs 
in the city. Among the migrants arrived with the intention 
of general hope regarding the availability of employment 
opportunity in the city were reported highest during 1971-75 
(58 per cent) and equal proportion of them (47 per cent) each 
during 1960-80 and before 1960 while this figure has found 
lowest during post 1981 (20 per cent) period. This indicate 
that during recent past general understanding concerning to 
the availability pattern o,f employment opportunities in urban 
areas has narrowed down while a majority of persons are 
initiating migration after the fixation of .jobs for them in . 
the city (Table 6,5). 
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Table 6«5 t :A;vaiiability/Hope for Job at the Time of Migration 


Fixed Job Help General All 

job Assured assured hope of Migrant 

: to gat - getting 

a job job .. - 


percentages of colymn 


ons for .Jobs 


'This is a general phenomenon that the aspiration for a 
job of an individual is governed basically by his level of 
education. With this understanding the hypothesis is that 
significant changes might have been taken in the pattern of 
job aspiration of migrants . vjhich wre arriv,:d during different 
periods of time and also among the migrants of recent periods. 
As we found in the proceeding analysis that there has been 
significant improvements in the proportions of well educated 
migrants arriving in the city over the years. 
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Our analysis reveals that a majority of migrants came in 
the city for ‘vfeite collar, occupations , (42 per cent) followed 
by low grade ministerial' jobs in Goveivinent (26 per cent) and 
ilow paid informal sector activities (18 per cent) such as 
rickshaw pulling (8 per cent) domestic k)rk (2 per cent) and 
some other petty jobs (8 per cent) while roaaining 14 per cent 
cam* for seeking aaployjnent- in manufacturing sector (7 per 
cent) and in private shops (7 per cent)* Further the analysis 
reveals that, the iproportion of migrants arriving in the city 
with the aSpisration of white collar jobs has been increasing 
considerably since last two decades. While on the other hand, 
the propor'tibhf of migrants coming for finding the opportunity 
of both low: cadre jobs in the - Goverranont as well as , in informal 
sector has -^ne down from 31 per cent to aDper cent , and from 
20 per cent ; to 13 per cent respectively during the periods 
before 1960 and post 1961*. No migrant is reported to have 
came with the' aspiration of job in informal sector either as 
rickshaw puller or domestic worker during post .1981 period, 
also to work. in the private shops during post 1971 periods, 

Ihus the overall analysis depicts that the main motivations 
of migration of a majority .of persons has been to seek employ- 
ment opportunities with the Government departments while the 
proportion of migrants aspiring jobs in manufacturing and 
informal sector activities has been reduced at substantial 
levels, atleast since, last one decade (iable 6*6), 
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^•7 Awareness About the Sltuatio: 


Further, enquiring about the knowledge and ideas of 
migrants regarding the situation of job market prevailing in 
City before intending migration from the place of origin we 
found that significantly a highest proportion of them (40 per 
cent) had the feeling that the employment opportunities are 
available as per their preference followed by 25 per cent wer 
awarq that atleast some paid jobs could be available and- 22 
per cent had the idea that initially ' one can get the low paid 
employment although higher paid jobs -could be available after 
some period of ' stay in the city while only 1,0 per cent have 
had the feeling of getting employment only after devoting 
significant duration of time in search of employment. Among 
remaining migrants, around 7 per cent were aware of the avail- 
ability of jobs atleast in informal sector. Further, the 
analysis reveals that the proportion of migrants,, reported to 
hati?^ the knowledge that employment in the city could be 
available as per their choice has gone down from 43 per cent 
to 27 per cent of those migrated before 1960 and post 1981 
periods respectively, l«/hile, the figure for those had the 
idea of getting atleast some low paid job or the opportunity 
to engage in informal sector has increased at significant 
levels over the years | in fact the proportion of migrants 
reported to had accepted in terms of finding job either with 
low category or low paid status is found 13 per cent during 
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^*7 : Mea About the Job Situation in the City Before 
Migration, - 


Period of 
Migration 


Before I 960 

1961 - 65 

1966 - 70 

1971 - 75 

1976 - 80 

1981 and 
onwards 


As Atl.east Diffi- Initia- Any work All Mi- 

Likes some job cult to lly low could grants 

get imm- income availa- 

ediately job ble 


55 28 . 

(43.31 ) (22.05) 

O 00 

(20 

26 

.47) 

8 

( 6.30) 

127 

( 100 . 00 ) 

38 20 
(37.25)(1.9.61) 

13 

(12.75) 

(25 

26' . 
.49) 

( 4^90) 

102 

( 100 . 00 ) 

, 11 13 

(28.21) (33.33) 

6 

(15.38) 

(20 

8 

.51) 

( 2 ^ 156 ) 

^ 39 

( 100 . 00 ) 

' 9 12 

(25.00) (33.33) 

: ;:3' ' 

(8.33) 

(19, 

7 

.44) 

' 5 

(13.89) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

(31. 58) ( 26 * 32 ) 

( 5.26) 

(26, 

5 

►32) 

2 

(10.53) 

/ 19. 
( 100 . 00 ) 

■ 4 6 

(26.67) (^, 00 ) 

( 6.67) 

(13. 

2 

.33) 

2 

(13.33) 

15 

( 100 , 00 ) 


All Migrants 123 84 34 

(36,39.) (24*85) ( 10 * 06 ) 


/ 74 23 : 

(21.89) ( 6.81) 


338 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Note-: Figures in brackets 
. totals. 


indicate the percentages of column 


post 1.981 period while this figure was highest during 1975 _ 
(26 per cent) followed by 1961-65 (25 per cent) (feble 6 . 7 ) 

Irg o getloh for the Situation of .Tob 

Ihe return migrants from ' urban areas such as those who 

visit their native place; for Short duWtions and- penaanentl, 
after retirement are- the main sources of info^ation for the 
residents as well as those that are willing to migrate, re^ 
ing the situations andOthe. c-ondltlons of Job market prevalll 



in the urban, areas. However, the residents of nearby. ,ar^.s 
of towns have additional advantages of ‘getting this inform- 
ations' as a result of their gredter relations with those, , 
towns. Considering our analysis "we found that significantly 
a high -proportion of migrants were not provided any information 
from any sources about the sifeation of job market but they 
used their own guess work that probabilities bf finding employ- 
ment opp .)rtunities in 'the city are comparatively better off 
than at the place of their origin while 39 per cent were 
informed through other madias such as newspapers, radio, etc. 
Further, the analysis' depicts that among the migrants ooming 
on their own intution about the probability of job availability 
in the city, a majority of them came during 1971-75. (64 per 
Cent) while this propo^rtion was lowest during post 1981 period 
(53 per cent). Cohsequentlyj among ""the. migrants which were 
informed by pre-migrated persons in the city the proportion 
has gone down from 44 per cent to 40 per cent of those 



— — * the^clty^ Infomation About Job Situation, in 


Period of 
Migration 


Source of Information About Job 


Owa Guess Migrant Returned Others* 'All 

on leave Migrants Migrants 


Before 

1960 

71 

(55.91) 

52 

(40.94) 

( 

4 

3.15) 


127 

(100.00) 

1961 ^ 

65 

66 

(58.82) 

34 

(33.33) 

( 

5 

4.90) 

3 

(2.90) 

102 

(100.00) 

1966 - 

70 ■ 

24 

(61.54) 

(23.08) 

4 

(10.26) 

2 

(5.13) 

' 39 . 
(100.00) 

1971 - 

75 

r 23 
(63.89) 

. 10 
(27.78) 

( 

2 

5.55) 

1 

(2.78) 

• 36 

(100.00) 

1976 - 

80 

12 

(63.16) 

6 

(31.58) 


• 

1 

(5,26) 

' -19 

(100.00) 

1981 and 
onwa'Pds 

8 

(53.33) 

3 

(20.00) 

3 ' 

(20.00) 

(6^167) 

15 

(100.00) 

All Migrants 

198 

114 


18 

8 




(58.58) 

(33.73) 

(5 

.33) 

(2.37) 

(100.00) 


*Ne'wspaper, Radio, T.V,- ' ’ 

' to^I! ‘’jackets indicate the percentages 


Of column 


VI. 9. Period of Waiting 

■ Further an examination was also carried out with respect 
to time spent by migrants while' looking lor employment on 
their arrival in the city. The analysis reveals that around 
70 per oent of the migrants who looked for . aiployment could 
find it within one month of their arriyalL However, a small 
proportion Of 21 per cent and 9 per cent have spent about o^ne 
to five months and more, than 6 months respectively In search 
Of employm'ent opportunities in the City. ' And an average perK 



of waiting before finding employnient is registered to be around 
50 , days. Il^iis indicate that migrants are getting the opportu- 
nity of employment rather quickly in the urban labour market 
which coxild be as- a result of either employment opportunities 
are readily available or migrants have lower expectations and 
a greater requirsnent for income which encourage them to take 
whatever jobs are available on arrival in the city. Taking 
into account the pattern o,f time spent by migrants in search 


Period in Months 


(54.85) (10.26) (10.26)(10.26) (15.38) (100.00) 


(41 .67)( 5.56) (16.67) (19.44) (16. 67) (100.00) 


( 5 . 26 )( 10 . 53 )( 21 . 05 )( 100 . 00 ) 


(60, 00)(20.00) (13.33) 


Note i Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column 
totals. 


of employment of those arrived in the city during different 
periods of time we observed that the figure of average time 



Enquiring about the t7pes of arrangements of livings made 
,by: mi grants during their waiting before finding empl 05^11 ent . . 
opportunities in the city we found that significantly a highest 
proportion of them have lived' v/ithout bearing any cost of 
lodging, boarding and fooding' with their- working family 
members (58 per eeht). followed by friends and relatives (40 
per cent) while only a small proportion (3 per cent) had 
lived on payment either with their friends /relatives or aione 
in the city* Average monthly cost of livings beared by those 
who lived on payment is estimated to be around' Pts, 11 7. ' Further 
the analysis reveals that the proportions of migrants who lived 



■*" 




■with their family . members had. increased consistently in case 
of migrants who arrived till 1970 (67 per cent) but .decreased 
subsequently (56 per cent) during 1971-75 while it has been 
remaining almost stagnent since the period 1976 (53 per cent). 
However, in case of migrants living with friends /relatives 
without payment, these figures are found increasing at signi- 
ficant levels since the last decade. Consequently, the' propor- 
tions of migrants reported lived on payment either with friends/ 
relatives or alone are found increasing aver the years 
(Table 6.10). 


Taltle 6,10 % Arrangements for Livings During Waiting Periods 


Living Living Living Average Total 

with . with with amount Migra: 

family relatives/ friends/ of pay- 

members friends relatives ment 

without with pay- (Rs, mon- 
payments ments thly) 


1981 and 
onwards 


Figures in brackets' 
column totals. 
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PurtihGr "we ha.V6 a.'t'bGiiip'tGd to examine that whether migrants 
derive any additional socio-economic benefits or not, at the 
place of destination as compared to what they acquire at their 
native place. If they did acquire any benefit after leaving 
their native place then the question raise that to what extent 
and pace the benefits in terms of social, economic, cultural 
and different amenities of life has been acquired by the 
migrants which arrived in the city during different periods of 
time.. Expectations are that the migrants derive atlekst some 
level and extent of ‘benefits because. the migration of .people, 
generally takes . place , from ■ the areas of low opportunities to 
the areas of relatively hi ^er opportunities, aithough the . 
benefits of migration mi^t be nominal or even zero at. the 
initial stages of arrival but may increase substantially with 
the duration of stay at the place of destination, On the ■ 
other hands, there may be .also wider diffenentials in the » 
pattern of acquiring different types and categories .of 
benefits among the migrants in general and those who arrived, 
in the city during different points of time.' This is because 
of the differentials in the socio-economic backgrounds, 
personal characteristics and the pla.ce of origin of the migrants 


Reviewing our analysis it. appears that ,significantly a 
high proportion of migrants .have received the, advantage in 
terns of increase in their- earning/income levels ..(96, /tS p.er 


foil 0 -wed, by career -prospects of children '( 93 per cent) avail- 
ability of educational facilities for children (91 per cent), 
improvements in housing conditions (88 per cent) while around 
82 per cent and 78 per cent of than have reported improvements 
in their social status and health conditions respectively. 
Further, considering the pattern of changes -which have been 
taking place in the levels of income, among the migrants 
arriving in the city during different points of time the data 
shows 'that the proportions of migrants reported to have improved 
their level of incomes are significantly related with their 
duration of stay in the city. As among the migrants to have 
arrived in the city before 1970, around 97 per cent are 
receiving atleast some benefit in their earnings and this 
figure has gone down to around 94 and 87 per cent in the case 
of those who came during 1971-80 and post 1981 periods respect- 
ively. This indicates that a significant proportion of the 
migrants have acquired the advantage of migration. However, 
the proportions of migrants having had no advantage are found 
increasing over the years. However, among the latest (post 
1981 periods) migrants, only 13 per cent of them are indicated 
to be getting lower level of earnings in the city as compared 
to what they were getting at the place of their native place. 

Among the migrants who have acquired batter facilities in 
housing conditions in the city are also found 'hipest among 
those who arrived before’ I960 (93 -per cent) and lowest during 

I 

post 1981 periods (80. per cent). This indicates that the'- 
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pattern of incrments in the levels of incomes of migrants is 
significantly related with their availmenfc pattern of housing 
facilities. Further, among the migrants who are availing 
better opportunities of. educational facilities and improve- 
ments in the career prospects of their children, the proport- 
ions of those who have migrated during post 1981 periods are 
also, at louer order than the migrants of remaining years. 


However, the benef-ts as .a result of coming to city 
acquired by migrants bo.ac3rr,ing the improvements in their 
social and community life seems to be at lower order as compared 
to benefits derived on remaining aspects. As a sizeable 
proportion of migrants which had arrived at different period 
of timie have lost their social and community life which they 
were having at their place of origin. This is particularly 
the fact that the migrants generally arrive from various 
origins of . societies and communities. Having came into the 
urban environments one social group of migrants face the 
serious problems with other social group of migrants regarding 
social contact and other adjustments. The proportions of 
disadvantaged migrants in respect to social life are found 
ranging from 5 per cent (during 1966-70) to 24 per cent (during 
1961-65) while the respective figures for community life are 
ranging lowest from 10 per cent to highest 33 per cent during 
'1966-70 and post 1981 periods respectively. Likewise, the 
proportions of migrants reported to have improved their health 
conditions are ranging from '68 per cent to 94 per cent in the 
case of those arriving be?:ore I960 and during 1971-75 periods 


■Riua it has to be added that significantly a larger 
proportion of migrants have derived benefits in their social 
as -well as economic conditions as a result of taking the 
initiatives of migration. Although, at the initial stages of 
arrival in the city all migrants could not derive similar 
amount of benefits because of the differentials :in their 
socio-economic and cultural backgrounds, such disadvantaged 
migrants could be among those arriving from rural backgrounds 
and backward areas. 

.Thus, finally we conclude that the level of income 
availability with the families of individuals have little or 
even no effect oh the propensity and decision of their migra- 
tion, Besides, all migrants moved outside from their respect- 
ive origins' with atleast some amount of money for meeting out 
the cost of migration and initial living cost at the place of 
destination. Further, we observed that a majority of migrants 
came in the city either with their working family members or ■ 
relatives/friends, however, the proportion of migrants arriving 
alone is significantly increasing over the. recent years. This 
may be a result of significant improvements in the proportion 
'of well educated migrants who have arrived during recent past. 
Inadequacy of employment and income opportunities and also, the 
level of poverty existed at the native place has been witnessed 
among the important reasons of migration. 



It is iurtiier. noted that, significant proportion of the 
migrants had the knowledge that empl03nnent opportunities in 
the city are easily accessible and a significantly highest 
proportion of .them have migrated, for white collar jobs avail- 
able in the Government departments, in fact the proportion- of 
migrants arriving for seeking empl03niient in manufacturing 
sector or in informal sector has been narrowed down substan- 
tially oyer the years. At l^e same time, a highest proportion 
of migrants were found to have migrated either after the 
fixation or getting some assurance for job in the city. There- 
fore, the average duration of waiting period before getting 
fiiTnp i oyrnAnt opportunities of migrants has been reduced at 
substantial level during recent past. We finally observed 
that migration ol people makes, increasing contribution in 
their levels of incomes, standard of livings and career 
prospects of children. hy way of finding better levels of 
educational facilities* T, 0 ; a certain extent, the migrants 
even loose some degree of, social and community environment 
' as a result of migration, particularly those vjho migrate 
from backward and rural areas> 



Migrants \'ith Ilieir .Natives 


Migrants are expected ;'tc: nemain in contact with the 
family members, living at their native places. These links 
may be either in the form of making visits or 'sending iemit- 
tances, in fact on both aspects, to their dependent family 
members. Many of these, migrants return back to their respect- 
ive native places either; before retirement or after retirement 
from the . .jobs, for permanent settlements, , ,It is also expected 
that the significant levels of changes might have occured in 
the number of migrants who have dependent family members, at 
the origins, pattern of sending remittances and frequencies ■ 
of visits of migrants shifting their families from the place 
of origin to the destinatidns. Moreover, these migrants are 
also ari. important 's'ource for providing informations at the 
different geographical locations^ particularly at their own 
native places, regarding the aspects like socio-economic 
setting, availability pattern of employment and income oppor- 
tunities and life styles of people prevailing in the urban areas 


Keeping in view to these aspects oi migration iinKS the 
present chapter aims to examine the pattern of migrants' links 
with their native place and the extent and pace to which the 
changes in themagratude and frequencies of visits, duration 
of visits and the socio-economic conditions of their households 
at the place of origin has been taken place over the years. 




VII. 1 Socio-Economic Conditions of Households 

Consid§.:^ing into account the. extent of dependency pattern 
on migrants we -observed that only a small proportion of migr- 
ants (19 per cent) have dependent family members, at their 
respective native places and dependents on per migrant are 
estimated to be around 3 persons, . This figure is found rang- 
ing from 3.03 to 3.77 in case of migrants arrived during the 
periods 1966-70 and 1961-65 respectively. Further, signifi- 
cantly a, high proportion of migrants are reported to have 2 to 
4 (43 per cent) followed by 5 and more (24 per cent) and below 
2 (21 per. cant) and 4-5 (11 per cent) dependent family members 
at theit .place of origins. However, among the groups of 
migrants have more than 5 dependent family members, their 
proportions are recorded to have reduced at significant levels- 
over the years. In fact, -among the migrants of post 1981 
periods , over two- thirds have less than 3 dependants while none 
of them is found among the groups of above 5 dependent members' 
living. at the .native place. Further, we observed that among 
the migrants .reported to have dependents at the native place, 
their proportions are increasing significantly over the years. 
As this figure has increased lowest from 9 per cent to highest 
27 per Cent in -fche case pf migrants who arrived ' before I960 
and 1981 periods respectively. This indicate that the trend 
of shifting the dependent - family members from the place of 
native to city is increasing substantially with the increase 
in the period of stay of inmi-gran-ts .in the city (Table 
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Further, reviewing the information regarding the current 
economic conditions of migrants' households at the place of 
native we found the average per capita income available with 
the households is around Rs,918, consisting of the lowest amount 
-- of Rs.SOO to highest Rs.1342 of those migrants which were 
arrived in the city during .1976-BO and 1966-70 periods respect- 
ively. However, a majority of migrants have reported that the 
annual income of their families at native place is below 
F?s.2000 ( 45.65 per cent) and 38 per cent of them are found 
falling in the income group of Rs.3000 and above while a lowest 
proportion of them (I 6 per cent) are in the income range 
Rs.2000 to Rs,3000 (Table 7.2). 


Distributio_n of i-ligrants having Dependents at Native 
Place ^ by Their Size of Income -Levels at the Native 
Place. 


income 


Period of 
Migration 


1000- . 2000- 3000- 5000 . 
2000 3000 5000 above 


Below 

1000 


(20.58)(23.58)(20.58)(11.76)(23.53)(100.00) 


(12. 50) (37. 50) (21. 43) (21. 43 )( 7. 14) (IOO.OO) 


( 9.09)(30.30)(12.12)(27.27)(21.21)(100100) 


(28. 57) (35, 71 )( 7.14) (14,29) (14.29)(100.00) 


1981 and 
onwards 


(13.33)(40.00) (20,00) (26.67)(100.00) 

26 58 29 36 35 184 ’ 

(14.13) (31. 52)(15. 76) (19-02) (19.00) (100.00) 


Note 


of column 
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Incorporat;ing "the con'fcr'ibu'tion of different; sources of 
incomes in the total income of household we found that agri- 
cultural activity is among the most important • source which is 
generating over 54 per cent to the total income of households 
of migrants af the native place. Among the remaining sources 
of incomes the contribution of income earned as wages and 
salaries is registered to be second most head (22 par cent) 

Table 7.5 ; Sources of Income of Dependent Family Members at the 
Native Place, 


Period of 
Migration 


Income by Source (in Rs.) 


Agricu-H.H. Wages 
Iture Industry 
trade 


Rent Remit- Other 
tance 


Total 

Income 


Per 

H.H. 


Before 1960 84546 3500 16900 300 2000 

(78,83)( 3.26)(15.75)(0.27)( 1.86) 

51600 17080 38000 4000 10900 
(41,08) (13. 60)(30.25)(3.18)( 8.6?) 

86973 '16730- 18000 . - 9500 

( 64 . 80 ) ( 1 2 . 46 ) ( 1 3 , 4l ) ^ ( 7,07) 


1961 - 65 

1966 - 70 

1971 - 75 

1976- 80 

1981 and 
onwards • 


50023 31000 25100' 

(43. 48) (26,95) (21.82) 


3900 
( 3.39) 


14700 - 15300 200 10200 
(36.38) , (37.87) (0,49.) (25.24) 

20610 ’ 9300 '11700 300 6000 

C45.01)(19.41)(24,42 )(0.62)(12.52.) 

All Migrants308452 77610 2-5000 4800 42500 

(54.08) (13. 60). (21, 91) (0.84) ( 7.45) 


, 4000 
(3.18) 

'3000 

(2.23) 

5000 

(4.34) 


-107246 

(100.00) 

125588 

(100.00) 

134203 

( 100 , 00 ) 

115023 

( 100 . 00 ) 

40400 

( 100 . 00 ) 

47910 

( 100 , 00 ) 


54 

2243 

4067 

3594 

2886 

3194 


12000 570362 3100 
(2.10) (100.00) 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column totals 



followed by household enterprises (14 per cent) while the 
share of remittances from migrantiS is. only 7, per cent. How- 
ever, it has. to be noted that the contribution of remittances 
from migrants in the total income of their households at the 
origins is significantly increasing ’over the years, although, 
it has decreased from' 25 per cent to 13 per cent during' post ' 
1981 as compared to 1976-80- period but this figure was only 2 
per cent for before I960 periods. This increasing trends of 
sending remittances may be as a resxflt that the recent migrants 
have acquired relatively higher levels of income opportunities 
in spite of having better levels of eduoation and sending 
higher amount of money to their dependents at the native place. 
Further, it appears that the share of income generated from 
agriculture has been consistently decreasing while it is 
increasing from Income earned as wages and salaries over the 
years, .This indicate that employment opportunities at the 
•MQ+'firQ ■nTanos nf TTiie-Tants are increasing at substantial levels 


of "Visits to Native Place 


The analysis reveals that during lasi year ox sux vey 
(1985) only small proportion (1.6 per cent) of the sample 
migrants have -visited to their native place. The average 
number of visits par migrant are estimated to be 2,07 and 
ranges from 1,68 to 2.41 visits among the migrants who came 
in the city during 1971-75 and 1976-80 periods respectively 
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Among the migrants reported to have visited to their native- 
place, a majority of them have made one -visit (39 per cent) 
followed by 2 visits (29 per cent) and three -visits (20 per 
cent) while only 13 per cant have visited either four or 
above four times. The proportion of migrants visited their 
native place more than 5 times during reference period, have 
increased from 6,90 per cent to 25 per cent in the case- of 
migrants who came in the city before 1960 and during 1976-80 
periods, respectively. However, "this figure is registered to 
be 13 per cent for those arrived during post 1981 periods. 

Over and' above, the frequencies of visiting to the dependent 
family members of migrants in their native place has been 
increasing significantly o-vsr the years, 

VII. 3 , Duration of Visits 

Table 7.5 depicts that average duration of stay of migr- 
ants at their native place comes around 23 days. However, this 
figure is ranges from 16 days to 33 days in 'favour of migrants 
who arrived diming 1961-65 and post 1981 periods respectively. 

In other words, - duration of visits of migrants at their .native 
place has been' increasing significantly beginning from the 
periods 1961-65 to subsequent years. Further we observed that 
a majority of the migrants have reported to have -visited for 
10-20 days (30 per cent) followed by below 10 days (19 per cent) 
20-30 days (18 per cent) and almost equal proportion of (l6 
per cent) for 30—40 days and a.bove 4-0 days, to uheir respective 


na^bive places. However, among "the. migrants who visited for 
more than 40 days were found highest among those who migrated 
during post 1981 and lowest for those migrating before I960 
periods (10 per cent), Baus it appears that the links of 
migrants with their natives has been getting narrowed down 
with the increase of their duration of staying periods in the 
city. 

Table- 7.5 : Duration of Visits to Native Place 


Period of 
Miration 


taber of Migrants By Duration Groups (in days) 


Below 10-20 20-30 30-40 40 & All Av.days 

-|0 above Groups of vi- 


sits 


Before I960 8 10 3 5 - -5 ^ ; 29 2t,06 

^27.59)(34.A8) (10.34) (17-24) (10.34) (100,00) 


1961 — 65 

1966 - 70 

1971 -‘75 

1976 - 80 

1981, and, 
onwards 


•‘15 ^9 9 6 6 56 16, 10 

(28, 57) (33. 93) (16.07) (10. 71) (16. 71) (too. 00) 

2 5 5 6 5 : 23 ::, 28.56 

( 8,70)(21.74)(21-74)(26.09)(21.74)(100,00) 

3 6 7 4 5 25 -28.40 

(12.00) (24.00) (28.00)(16.00) (20.00) (IOO. 00) 

V' • 5 2 2 2 12 29.80 

( 8.33)(41.67)(16.67)(16.67)(16.67)(100.00) 

1 3 2 3 6 15 .32,93 

( 6. 67) (20.00) (13..33)(20.00) (40.00) (100,00) 


All Migrants 31-48 28 26 27 -160 23.26 

( 1 9 . 38 ) ( 30 . 00 ) ( 17 . 50 ) ( 1 6 . 2 5 ) ( 1 6. 88) ( 1 00 .00 ) 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of co.lumn 
totals. 


VII. 4 Purpose of Visits ‘ . 

Considering into account the purposes of visits of migr- 
ants to their native place the analysis reveals' that a majority 
of them have visited to meet their family members (78 per cent) 
followed by those who have gone to attend family functions and 
social ceihemonies (9 per cent) and to participate in the work 
related to agricultural and family, enterprises (5 per cent) 
while only 3 per 43ent of visits were made for bringing agri- 
cultural produced to the city for their own consumption purposes 
The visits made for meeting to dependent family members has . 
been increased from 80 per cent to 90 per cent for those mi@r'a- 
ting during I960 and post 1981 periods respectively while these 
figures during respective years has gone down from 12 per cent 
to 7 per cent for those visited to help in agriculture and 
other family enterprises at the native place, -Ihus the overall 
aspects of . visiting the native places of migrants reveals 
that the presence of dependent family members at the origins 
of migrants have remained one of the important sources for 
maintaining their links with the native place, however, the 
proportion of migrants making links with their natives by way 
of assisting on their -family enterprises has been narrowing 
down over the years ‘(Table 7.6). 


Table 7.6 : Purpose of Visits to Native Place 


Period of 

Purpose of Visits to 

Native Place' 


Migration 

To -help Bringing- Me-ting Social 
in fam- agri:i:,u- cerem- 

ily en- turai ■’'.eoon.- onies ■ 

terpr'i3£sPro=tw'-‘: '■...•'.is 

Others Total No. of 
Visits miganfcs 
visijhad 

to na- 

: 


tive 

places 


Before 19^ 

6 


aO 

2 

2 

50 

29 


(12.00) 


; --C . 00) 

(4.00) 

(4.00X100.00) 


1961 

- 65 

3 

4 

S8 . • 

18 

7 

130 

56 


( 2.31) 

(3,08; 

(75.38) (13.85) 

(5,38)(100.00) 

1966 

- 70 

1 


42 

6 

3 

- a -'sa: ■ 

23 


( 

1.92) 


(80. 77) (11. 54) 

(5.77) (100.00) 

1971 

- 75 

3 

4 

29 

4 

3 

43 

25 : 


( 

6,98) 

(9.30) 

(67.44) ( 

9.30) 

(6.98) (100,00) 

1976 

- 80 

2 

2 

, „ . 25 , 



- 29 

12 


( 

6.90) 

(6.90) 

(86.21) 



(100.00) 


1981 

and 

2 


26 

1 


29 

' 15 

onwards { 

6.90) 


(89.66)( 3.45) 


(100,00) 

All Migrants 

17 

10 

260 

31 

15 

■" 333 

160 ' 


(5.11) 

(3,00) 

(78.08) (9,31) 

(4.50)(100.00) 



Note ; Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column 
totals* . 


VII, 5 Willingness to Return to Native Place 

Further, the analysis demonstrate that a majority of the 
migrants are expected will be not returning back to their 
respective native places (74 per cent), however, only 8.48 
per cent of them have concrete plan and remaining 17,05 per 
cent have not decided yet, for returning back to their origins 
Further, the proportion of migrants which have decided in 
favour of living permanently in the city is observed consider- 


^149; 

ably decreasing over the years, As this figure has gone down 
irm 66 per cent to 45 per cent of those who. came before I960 
and post 1981 periods ,resp actively, ihis. indicate that the 
chances of permanent settlement of migrants in the City are • 
increasing with the increase in their duration of stay. 

Further, we observed, that among the migrants who are 
willing to return back to their native place, a majority of 
them are deciding to leave city eyen before their retirement 
from the Jobs while one— fourth of them will leave after retire- 

■ ♦ . ■ L 

ment. , ; 

We further assessed that among the migrants who expressed 
desire to return to their native place, a larger percentage 
have such desire because they owned large property at the 
place of origin (48 per cent) and equal proportion of them 
have reported (18 per cent) that they are not liking the life 
style of the city and feel incapable to maintain themselves 
according to the life style of people in the city. Remaining 
12 per Cent and 5 per cent of migrants, are willing to return 
back as a result of greater attachments with their 'native 
place and some personal reasons respectively, ' Among the 
migrants who are finding it ’ difficifLt to adjust with the life 
style and the prevailing enviroment in. the city their propor- 
tion has increased from 17 per cent, to 22 per cent of those 
who arrived before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively, 
however, the proportions of those who are willing to return 
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back to mtive place for looking after their properties seems 
to be equal during the respective periods. But, in all, among 
‘ " -fhe migrants which have concrete plan to return back to their, 
place either before .retirement or after’ retirement from jobs 
are mainly those who have to look after their parental proper- 
ties and alsd of those were arrived in the city during- recent 
past (Table 7.8), 

Table 7.8 : Reasons for Returning Back to the Native -Place. 


Period of 
Migration 

To look 

after 

property 

Dislik- 
|ng' ■ 
dity’s 
life: ■- 

Difficult 
to maint- 
ain in 
the city 

Attach- 

ment 

with 

native 

place 

Others 

All 

Groups 

Before I960 

8 . 

3 

4 

2 

1 

18 


(44,44) 

(16.67) 

(22.22) 

(11.11) 

( 5 . 56 ) 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1961 - 65 

'12 

4 

4 

1 ■ 


21 



(57.14) 

(19.05) 

( 19 , 05 ). 

( 4.76) 


( 100 . 0 ) 

M966 - 70 . 

6 

2 

1 

3 


12 


(50.00) 

(33.33) 

(16.67) 

(50.00) 


( 100 . 0 ) 

1971 - 75 

' 7 ■ 

3 

4 

3 

2 

• 19 


(36.84) 

(15.79) 

(21.05) 

( 15 . 79 ) 

(10.53) 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1976 - 80 

3 

(.60,00) 

1 ” ■' 

(20.00) 

r 

( 20 . 00 ) 

■ • ■ 

- 

5 

( 100 , 0 ) 

1981 ..and, 

4 

2 

1 ' - 

1 

1 

9 

onwards 

(44.44) 

(22,22) 

( 11 . 11 ) . 

,(1,1-,11 ) 

(11.11 ) 

( 100 . 0 ) 

All Migrants 

40 

, 15 

, 15 

10 

.4 

84 

■ . 

(47.62) 

(17.86) 

(17.86) 

(11.90) 

(4.76) 

(100,0) 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate the percentages of column 
totals . ■ . : 


Finally., we conclude that per migrant dependents at their 
'native place are increasing at higher order among the subsequent 
periods of migrants. Moreover, the level, of income of house- 


holds is higher among those -who migrated between the years 
1966 to 1975 and lowest o'f those who migrated before 1965 ► 
ihe amount' of Income earned from agriculture have ■ the largest 
contribution in their household's income. However, in reality 
contribution of agricultural income is found decreasing signi- 
ficantly but the share, -of income generated from paid jobs is 
increasing subsequently in the households over the years. 
Consequently, although, tne contribution of remittances which 
were sent by migrants s-een to be very small but its share has 
been increasing at substantial levels over the years,. 

• ■ Further, a very small proportion of >igrants were fo'uhd 

"having dependent family members left at -the place of ..their 

origins and the average visits of migrants during last year 
were only two-times, though a significant proportion of them 
have reported to have made more than three visits. In fact, 
average duration of stay during their visits to, native places 
were worked put to . be consistently increasing over the years. 
Over - 78 per cent of migrants have visited their native place 
for meeting their dependent family 'members, while only a 
smallest proportion (3 per cent) have visited for bringing 
the agricultural produced fo the city. By arid large, a major- 
ity of migrants were found to have decided to live, permanently 
in the city and out of those' that are willing to return back 
a majority of (75 per cent) them have reported that they will 


be leaving city before their retiranents from the job. It 
has also to be noted that the main reasons for returning 
.back to the place of origins are related to the problems 
like individual adjiastment in the city*s environments, hav- 
ing larger parental properties and lass amount of income 
available vdth them in the city, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Main Findings .and Conclusion 

The main findings and concliis ions of the study are 
presented belovj? ■ ' ; ^ ^ 

1*. Introduction 

■ The changes in the grcv;tii and structure of the population 
of Luckno-w is primarily a result of the natural growth of 
population of the city. As, according to 19,71 census, the 
proportion of inmigrants in the stock of city's population was 
around 33 per cent, while this figure has gone down to 27 per 
cent as per 1981 census. Also, there has been a 34 per cent 
growth in the .population of non-migrants as against only 2 per 
cent in the case of migrants during last decade. Reviewing 
the concentration pattern of workers from migrant and non- 
migrant groups, the analysis revealed that the migrants are 
heavily concentrated in tertiary sector while in more product- 
ive economic sectors like manufacturing, the proportion of 
non-migrants is comparatively much higher than the migrants. 

As per 1981 records, the main reason of migration of people 
to the city was related to seeking employment (26,51 per cent) 
followed by family movement (25*61 per cant) and marriage 
(23,69 per cent) while only 8 per cent were came for availing 
educational facilities in the city. 
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Analysing our sample data \ie observed that very hi^ 
differences are prevailing, in the basic socio-economic chara- 
cteristics among the migrant and’ nonr-migrant groups of house- 
holds. A majority of both migrant as -well as nonr-migrant 
households- are Hindu . Ho'wever, in this religion groi;gi the 
proportion of migrant households is significantly larger 
than the non-mi grant households. The overall , average family 
size is estimated to be of 5.23 persons^ consisting of a 
marginally hi^er family size in case of non-migrants (5,41 
persons) as compared to mj.grants (5.14 persons). However, 
the dependents per working person in the households of 
migrants are observed relatively larger than in the non- 
migrant households,- Further, analysis pertaining to sex 
composition in these groups of househol,ds revealed that the 
sex ratio in the non-migrant group of households is compar- 
ably higher than in the migrant households; In fact the 
proportion of unmarried persons in former group is much 
higher (68 per cent) than in the latter group? (27 per cent) 
of households. The. analysis ‘on educational characteristics 
of persons indica.te that 81 per cent of population in the 
sample households comprising 71 per cent , in non-migrant 
households as against 86 per cent in migrant households have 
less than secondary levels .of education. And the proportion 
of illiterates in latter group of households (38 per cent) is 






comparatively much hi^er tha^i in the former: group of hoizse-^ 
holds (18 per cent).. Among differettt" sexes, the males with 
below secondary education were observed 86 per cent in migrant 
■households as a^inst of 62 per cent in non-migrant households 
•also, 'these figures for females are reported to. be 88 per cent 
and 82 '‘per cent in r-espective groups‘ of households-. 

The age compos itl n ox family membe-rs .. revealed that a 
majority of persox-js- (63 par c-ont) constituting 55 "per cent in 
migrant and 79 per cent in nun-migrant households are in the 
working age group of 15 to Go years, Howeve.r, among the ’ 
children (with below 15 years of age), the proportion in 
former group of households is (42 per cent) comparatively much 
higher than in the latter group of' households (13 per cent). 
Further, distributing the covered population in our sample 
households according- to their activity status it is indicated 
-that the .proportion of employed persons from ' non-migrant : 
households is relatively much larger than the migrant house-r 
holds, this is so because . the proportions-of unemployeds and 
students are reported. significantly at higher order in the 
latter group of households than in the former' one, 'Further, 
we observed that the proportion of employees in paid jobs, 
which were found' to be receiving relatively ' higher amounts of 
remunarati-3ns than the remaining jobs classified by us, is 
significantly larger from non-migrant households than the 
migrant households. ’However, in the low paid and status .of 
activities like own account jobs in informal sector, the 







J.S a.argeiy .conrined. Among the persons 
from migrant households «hldh have found employment opportu 
nity in paid jobs are getting relatively lower amounts of 
earnings as compared to 'similarly placed persons from non- 
migrant households. In all, the advantage in earnings in 

favour of non-migrants is estimated to be 69 per cent higher 
than the migrants- 


Wiic lix^ietoc airierences in earnings in favour - 
of native wrkers than the migrant workers are observed among 
those who are engaged on account activities (71 per cent )> and 
lowest among the employers (50 per cent). Also, in different 
economic sectors, the levels of earnings are significantly 
much higher in favour of the workers of non-migrant households 
While these differences are highest in manufacturiiig follbwed 
by service sector and lowest in animal husbandry. Besides, it 
appears that in the economic, sectors which are providing relat- 
ively better earnings the bronorti ons .-i-F nn-nni o-f--? j 


V... WUU..I- rici.aa, consiaering the age characteristics of 
heads of , households separately, which are considered to be 
respondents in our study, th-e analysis revealed that a major- 
ity of (88 per cent) respondents from both the groups are in 
the age group 25 - 60 years. However, glaring differences are 
seen existing among the migrants and non-migrants while we 
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classified them according to their levels of educati on. The 
proportions of illiterates among non-migrants are significantly 
higher than the migrants, however, in the educational group of 
below Secondary levels the proportion of latter group is (60 
per cent) higher than the former group (48 per cent), but, the 
proportion of migrants (42 per cant) is considerably , at higher 
order than the non-migrants (21 per cent) in the educational 
gr ^up graduation and above* This indicate that migrants are 
qualitatively better educated as compared to non-migrants in 
the city, even among the technical and higher,, professional 
levels of educational group, 'the proportion of migrants is 
mors than two- folds higher than the non-migrants, 

3. Bnployment and Earning Profiles 

Considering the distribution of 991 migrants and 500 non- 
migrants sample workers employed in different economic sectors 
the analysis revealed that .a.ma'iority of workers from both the 
groups (82 per cent and 79 per cent respectively) are heavily ■ 
concentrated ,in tertiary, .sector while only 16 per cent from 
former. and 20 per cent from latter- groups are employed in 
secondary sector and, remaining from each group in primary 
sector. Among different economic sectors, the average earnings 
are estimated to be highest in non— household manufacturing 
sectors (Rs,1290) followed by transport, storage and communi- 
cation (Rs.1158) and services (Rs. 1157), In these sectors 
together, around 66 per cenp of the migrant as against of 58 
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per cent non-migrants are employed. However, In the classified 
low paid economic sectors such as household manufacturing, 

construction and agriculture related activities, etc., the 

proportions of non-migrants are significantly much larger 
than the migrants. Ihis indicate that the opportunities of 
employment and earnings in urban areas are fairly open for 
each group of individuals; in fact the migrants are well placed 
than the natives in the identified better status and rewarding 
levels of employment opp )rtunitias available in the city. Also 
the average earnings of migrant workers (Rs.1396) are signi- 
ficantly much higher as compared to nounnigrant workers (Rs.962), 

Considering the pattern of mobility of workers into 
different jobs we found on an average the migrant workers have 
changed higher number of jobs than the non-migrant workers. 
However, majority of the workers both from former (72 per cent) 
as well as latter (82 per cent) groups hav^e not changed their 
first job in the city. The tendency of changing jobs is foxmd 
relatively higher among the workers with below elementary or 
elementary levels of education in case of both the groups. In 
fact, the workers who remained in their first Job are also 
found hipest in the educational group of below secondary level 
(82 per cent non-migrants and 69 per cent migrants). In all we 
come to the conclusion that 'due to greater occupational choices 
in different economic sectors In favour of relatively less 
educated workers the tendency of changing job is found to be 
higher among them as compared- to highly educated workers who 
have employment opportunities; in limited number . of selected 
occupations. 


Analysing the age earning profiles of workers we observed 
that the advantages in earnings at. different age grottps has 
gone mainly in favour of migrants. Also the gaps in earnings 
are widening in favotir of migrants while we proceed from lowest 
to relatively higher age group ranges i At the highest age 
group the index of earnings for: migrants is ■ found to be 44 points 
hi^er than the case of non-migrant group of workers, although 

at the initial period of working life the gap was only‘ 5,10 

- * * _ ■/#' 

points higher in favour of f o me r, group. Consequently, the 
average earnings at different levels of education are also 
found significantly higher in favour of migrant workers and 
the differences in earnings in favour of migrants are marked 
increasing with the increase of educational levels. These 
differences in their favour are estimated to have , gone up from 
19 per cent to 36 per cent, at below primary levels and higher 
level of education respectively. 

Further we observed that the earning of migrants are 
increasing significantly at higher order than the non-migrants 
at each level of education as well as each age groups, although 
in some of the age group initially the earnings of non-migrant 
workers had increased at a faster rate than the former gr^up, 
but throughout the working career the earnings of former gr.^up 
were found to increase more, sharply, than the latter group of 
workers , ' ' , 




IJius it has to be noted that only educatioml level is 
observed to be contributing significantly in explaining the 
occupational and earning differences in the urban setting. 

As a result of having bette'r 'levels of educational attainment 
among the migrants as compared to'' noii-mi grants, the former 
group of \vorkers are veil placed in better paid and status of 
empl 05 rment than the latter group of workers. This suggest 
that the migration of qualitatively better individuals into 
urban 'environment may be lead to, urban development and growth. 
On the other hand, accelerated migration would be a greater 
burden on the various civic amenities of life available in 
the urban areas. And also, the increasing rate of migration 
could create problem of Tjaaemploymeht, 

Level of Livings 


Examining the pattern of income distribution between the 
migrant and non-migrant households we found that income a'vail- 
able with the former groi:^) of households is (Rs. 5359) signi- 
ficantly much hi^er than in the latter groxjp of households 
(Rs,3516) whereas the average size of family as well as the. ,/ 
dependency ratio are recorded to be considerably much higher. ... 
in the case of. latter group as compared to former group of 
households. Further, considering the contribution pattern of 
different sources of income in the total income level of house- 
holds, the income earned by workers as wages and salaries from 
paid jobs have*a major contribution in both the groups of 
households! in fact, this figure for migrant households (81 per 




cent) is somewhat hi^er than for non-migrant households (79 
per cent), !Ihe amount of income earned from letting out the 
houses is observed to be second most source of inpome for 
both migrant as well as non-migrant households, 

Ihe per household expenditure of non-migrants is relat- 
ively much higher as compared to migrants. This is basically 
the fact that in the highest expenditure group of above 
Ite.lOOO, the proportion of former group of households is two-' - 
folds hi^er than the latter group of households, ' In both the 
groups of households the major heads of expenditure' are non- 
food items, cosmetics, housing and food items,. However, the 
migrants are found spending higher amount than non-migrants 
of their incomes in the food items, clothing and housing. 
However, for the availment of educational and medical facilities 
and the procurement of non-food items the expenditure range of 
latter group is recorded significantly larger than the former 
group of households. 

Considering the ownership pattern of durable items with 
the sample households we observed that a majority of households 
both migrant (63 per cent) as well as non-migrant (75 per cent) 
are owning cycles followed by pressure cookers, gas stoves, 
radio and two-wheeler mechanised bicycles while only 3,63 per 
cent from former and 1.60 per cent from latter groins of house- 
holds are not owning any durables, A smaller proportion of 
both migrant (0,71 per cent) as well as non-migrant (l, 2© per 
Cent households also possess carfi. 



Further we observed that* in the city a majority of the 

houses are self-constructed (49 per cent) followed by allotted 

throu^ Municipal Corporation or provided by employers while 

lowest proportion (19 per cent) are purchased on the basis of 

hire purchase from different housing societies. However, the 

proportion of self-constructed houses owned by non— migrants are 

(75 per cent) significantly higher than the migrants. The 

proportion of migrants reported to have occt^ied houses on the 

basis of hire purchase is two— folds higher than the non— migrants < 

Also, the proportions of migrants living either in allotted 

houses or in the rental hoxises are observed significantly higher 

than the case of non-migrants. The covered area under the 

construction of houses is also found significantly larger in 

the houses occupied by migrants than the non-migrants. And the 

majority of .the houses of both the groups have slabs on the 

roof but the proportion of migrants living in these , categories 

of houses is observed (93 per cent) significantly at higher 

order than the non-migrants (75 per cent). Consequently a 

larger proportion of both the groups have reported residing 

in the houses with atleast two rooms while the proportion of 

living in three rooms tenements is observed much larger among 
piigrants as • ^ 

compared to non-migrants. However, in the houses, with single 

room, the proportion from former group (28 per cent) stand at 
lower order than the latter group (33 per cent). The propor- 
tion of migrants who have- the facilities like separate kitchen, 
drawing/dining, toilets, electricity and, drinking water in 


their houses are also observed larger than the case of non- 
migrants. A majority of both migrants (86 per cent) as well 
as non-migrants (74 per cent) have the main source of drink- 
ing water through tap connected to the civic pipe-lines, how- 
ever, a small proportion of both migrant (8 per cent) as well 
as non-migrant households are obtaining water either from 
public hand pumps or the wells which are located near their 
. houses. Thus the analysis demonstrates that the standard of 
living maintained by migrants is comparatively superior than 
the non-migrants as the average monthly expenditure incurred 
in housing by migrants is around ,21 per cent higher than, the 
nonr-mi grants. However, the non-migrants were found, .spending 
significantly higher amount of money than the migrants for 
electricity, water storage and lease rent of houses. 

Examining the pattern of differences existing in the 
availment of medical facilities among migrants and non-migrants 
Ound nearly 20 per cent from former as against of 12 per 
cent from latter groups of households did not avail any medical 
facility during the year of survey (1985). Among those who 
have availed these facilities, a majority of them’ both f^m ' 
former (46 per cent) as well as latter groups (40 per cent) 
reported to have visited private hospitals /clinics while only 
28 per cent from former and 22 per cent from latter groups have 
visited to government hospitals/clinics. We also observed 
that among those visiting to government hospitals/clinics 
mainly belong to the lower income group while from the 
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■cnaX!..,a..iiiaaority of both 

r cent) as well as non-migrant households have 
the procurement. of controlled priced commo- 
faix price shops. Sugar, wheat, rice and 
le main items which the sample. households are 
1 the fair price shops. Around 20 per cent of 

per cent of non-migrant households complained 
t get the required commodities on time from 
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trends and Motl-vat lons of Migration 


In the stock of city's population the share of migrants 
arriving from rural areas and from within the state is signi- 
ficantly larger than the persons arriving from remaining 
streams. However, significant changes have incurred in the 
trend of migration among those arriving from different origins 
over the periods of tine. Of the migrants in the city a 
majority of them came before 1960 while the rate of migration 
has narrowed down during subsequent y^rs. But this rate has 
been narrowing down sigruflcantly at higher level among those 
are coming from rural areas than the case of urban areas. 
BUrther the trend of migration from within state has been 
reduoing at faster rate than from outside state over, the years, 
laking into account the pattern of migration the analysis 
revealed that there is a considerable step migration as 41 
par oent of the Inmlgrants consisting 40 per cent and 45 per 
cent, among the migrants arrived from within state and outside 
state respectively had gone to other places also, before ' 
finally arriving in the sample .city. 

Looking at the activity status of migrants at their 
respective origins we observed a majority of them were either 
chfldren or student (56 per cent) followed by employee (37 per. 
cant) and unemployed (9 per cent), however, the proportion of 
rntgrants who were employed is increasing but of those reported 
eather as child/student or unemployed is decreasing significant!. 




“Whereas there is a distinct increase in the proportion of those 
migrants vjho have attained education above the secondary level. 
The higher educational level could be one of the factors is 
e35plaining the rise in the average age at the time of migration, 
The second reason possibly is that a higher proportion of 
migrants are those who ware already employed at the time of 
migration. Higher age at migration is also the reason behind 
a higher proportion of married migrants coming to the city than 
was the case earlier. This is reflected in the fact that the 
proportion of immarried p.ersons has declined, from 82 per cent ’ 
around the 1960 's to 42 per cent in the post 1981 period. 
Marriage itself could be a factor in migration since the family 
size goes up after marriage and the mtive place may not ' 
provide enough earnings to support the family. It. is also 
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observed that at present the proportion of migrants living 
with their family is relatively lower than those who are 
living alone in the city. Those who have migrated only rece- 
ntly are the ones in raaiority in this case and their behaviour 
could.be explained by the fact that they have not yet fully 
settled down and so are living alone. The- earlier migrants 
on the other hand, ha.V 3 fully settled down and so it is 
convenient for them to be staying with their respective fami- 
lies, Of those migrants who are living in the city with their 
family it was found that an average -2.04 persons joined 
them at migration and another 1,94 persons ' after migration. 

On the whole a migrant has an average of 2 dependents with him. 
The average number of dependents is slightly higher in the pest 

1981 period (2.56 persons) as compared to those arriving before 
I960 (1,95 persons). 

Examining the motivations of migration of persons the 
analysis reveals that out of the total migrants a majority of 
them came for seeking employment (34 per cent) followed by 
those who came .to, join their family members^ (30 per cent) and 
the transfer of their jobs from other places to city while 
only a small proportion (9 per cent) of them came for availing 
educational facilities and other pui*poses (3 per cent). 

However, there has been significant levels of changes in the 
motivations of migration of the persons over the years,' . The 
present situation is that persons arriving due to transfer of 
their jobs from -other places to the city and for availing 



iaciiita,es is increasing -while during the earlier 
years a relatively higher percentage of migrants had arrived 
seeking employment opportunities. Thus decline in the propor- 
tion of those arriving for seeking employment and increasing 
proportion of those coming for education and due to transfer, 
of their jobs indicate that the incidence of distress migratic 
has decreased while that for improvement in education and liv- 
ing standards has increased, Ihe decline in the rate of job 
seekers may be as a result of more or atleast some lhvels of 
diversifications in the availability of employment opportuniti 
between different areas and also decline in the avenues of 
employment in the city. 


Further the analysis revealed that the level of per cap 
income availability with the migrants’ households has little 
or in fact no effect, on their propensity and decision of mig: 
tion initiation. As marginal differences are indicated in t] 
proportion of migrants those arrived in the city from differ* 
income groTjp ranges. 


Further, we observed that around one-third of the migrants 
arrived in the city with their working family, members/relatives 
hdwever, , the proportions :>f migrants arriving alone are signi- 
ficantly increasing over the .years. This may be as a result 
of significant increase in the proportion of well, educated 
migrants during recent past. Inadequacy in the opportunities 
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of enipl05nnen'b and income avenues and the level of poverty at 
the place of origins have been cited as the important reasons 
of migration. However, the general understanding regarding 
the wider opportunities of empl :)5iTiient and incomes in the city 
has been narrowing down significantly over the years. As 
during recent past a maaority of the pers.'ns had initiated 
migration after fixation of Jobs for them in the city. In 
fact, the rate of migration is increasing for those arriving 
for seeking white collar Jobs in government departments while 
the proportion of migrants aspiring for Jobs in manufacturing 
and informal sectors has been declining considerably over the 
years. Measuring the extent of waiting period of migrants 
before getting first Job in the city the analysis shows that 
the migrants are getting Jobs rather quickly in the urban 
labour market which could be as a, result of the fact that ' 
employment opportunities are readily available or that migrants 
have lower expectations and a greater requirement for income 
which forces them to take up whatever Jobs are available on 
arrival in the city. Also the duration of waiting period for' 
employment has been decreasing over the years because a major- 
ity of migrants had initiated migration after fixation of Jobs 
for them in the city. It was further observed that a majority 
of migrants lived either with their family members or friends / 
relatives without bearing any. cost of living by themselves 
while they were in the process of seeking employmenti 
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xc appears that a maaority of the migrants have * 
improved their socio-economic conditions as a result of 
migrating to city. Among them a highest proportion have 
reported receiving the advantage of migration in the form of 
increase in the levels of incomes followed by career prospects 
-of children, education of children and housing conditions. 
However, a significant proportion of migrants have stated that 
they have lost their social and, community life, in the city. 
Over and above the advantage©- of migration for any aspects 
are increasing subsequently with the increase in duration of 
stay of juigrants in the citv. ■ 


gs of Migrants with 


ux aepenaen-u family members of migrants at 
the place of origin is indicated to be the most important 
sources for maintaining the links between the places of desti 
nations and the origins of migrants. In fact, only one-fifth 
of the migrants were reported to have dependent family member; 
at their origins and the migrants are making atleast two visf 
to them in a year. Both average frequencies of visits as well 
as dioration of stay at the place of origins of migrants were 
foxind significantly increasing over the years, it has also tc 
be noted that the per migrant dependents at their native place 
worked out to be 3 persons, however, this figure has gone up 
from 3 to 4 for the migrants who arrived in the city during 
before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively. The agriculti 
related activities continue to be. the main son-pr'.o of i -i tr-.- 



To stini up it iH3.y bo said that tho overfall grov/th of 
population has been as a result of natural growth of popnlaf 
ion rather than the influx of inigr&nts. In fact, migration 
has witnessed a declining trend over the years, !]^e decline 
is higher in the case of rural to' urban migration* 


ing a declining trend and the share of income contributed 
through wage earning and salaries is steadily going up. The 
share of remittances, procured by migrants to their households 
is also seen very small (7 per cent), however, this figure has 
increased from 2 per cent to 13 per cent in case of migrants 
that arrived before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively. 
Further, we observed that a significantly higher proportion of 
migrants have been either peraanently settled or not - willihg- 
to return back to their place of origin. As only 8 per cent 
of the migrants have concrete plans for returning back while 
remaining 92 per cent have either not decided yet or not willing 
to return back to their origins. Among those who expressed 
desire to return to their native place, a larger percentage 
had such a desire because they owned ancestral property followed 
by those who are facing the problem of personal adjustment in 
the city environment. 
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for a majority of the dependents of migrants at their native 
place. This is reflected by the fact that even at present 54 
per cent of the household income accrmies from agriculture. 
However, over the years the dependence on agriculture is show- 



A comparison between the migrants and non-migrants clear 
indicates that the former are better educated and so their 
earnings are also hi^ as compared to the latter. Although 
earnings have gone up in general among people from different 
age groups and educational levels, the earnings of migrants 
have gone up higher as compared to the non-migrants. Consequ- 
ently their per household income as well as expenditure is 
found to be higher which in turn reflect| on their better lev* 
of living. In totality, therefore, their socio-economic 
conditions have improved considerably. 



pxet.ence oi lamiiy members coupled with ownership of 
property at the native place provide the -.main links between 
the migrant and his place of origin and so he keeps making 
regular visits to his native place. However, . a veiy high 
proportion of the migrants have more or less decided to final] 
settle down in the city. Only a very small percentage have 
failed to adapt themselves to city life and shall ultimately 
go back to their native place. 


te unu laci; xnat there has beeh a decline in the 
trends in migration, the process can neither be stopped totally 
nor is such a situation desirable. Ihe aim, therefore, should 
be to try and ensure that migration is such that both the 
migrants and the place they migrate should stand to gain though 
the process of migration. 

For achieving this, the policy cf the government to 
develop small towns should be fiirther encouraged since they 
can more easily absorb the migrant population. Through this 
the development of the smaller tovms will be facilitated on 

one hand and the undue strain on the big cities reduced on 
the other. 


, better educational 



facilities will subsequently 
population' in getting better 


oreo'/er, the villages should be developed in a planned 
manner from the economic point of view with greater focus on 
rural and household industries. -Since agriculture is incapa- 
ble of providing full employment such industries would' prove 
helpful in providing additional employment opportunities and 
supplementing agricultural income. Various employment orien- 
ted programmes are already in operation. There is need, to ■ 
rationalise them keeping in view. the availability' of local 
resources on one hand and local needs' on the other. Once the 
unit is established then;-.the government should also take suit 
able follow up measure which would look after. availability of 
raw materials and provide marketing assistance. .■ ■ 


, ..^^.oxveiy jQigger industrial units may be established 
around the periphery. Not only will this provide much needed 
impetus in the development of small- towns , but will also reduce 
the multifarious problems the larger cities which already 
have a large number of industrial units. .The industrial units 
to be established should be those which have forward and back- 
ward linkages with the already existing indijstry ’groups of the 
larger towns around which they are developed. 
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